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A CITY TO LIVE IN. By Thomas Sharp. (Illustrated.) 
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ROSS. A Indian Tonic 7 ; 


| _ Blends with any fine gin in 
| a subtle mellow harmony. 











THE SALT OF HOSPITALITY 


(grebos 5 





ene et he OR | or amis x 


Sole Importers : Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Ltd., 16 Water Lane, London, E.C.3 











BROOKLANDS of BOND STREET 


| We will purchase all types of cars for cash. 








LONDON’S LARGEST SELECTION OF SUPERB USED GARS WHICH INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 
10 ALVIS) Speed 25 Coupé or 1938 AUSTIN 16 h.p. de Luxe Saloon, £275 





Saloon, registered, 100 > miles ee Re re 
ERP PRES RIS ere ee one ae £1 ;075 1940 AUSTIN 8 h.p. 2-door de Luxe £225 

1930 ALVIS 4.3 4-door Sports Saloon, Saloon. small mileage ........ P P) 
mileage approx. 8,000, passed by £875 1935 BENTLEY 3}-litre Saloon with £750 Have you tried ESCAFE ; 
Alvis. List price £1,275 ...... ne Te rT < 

1938 ALVIS 4.3 short chassis Sports £675 1934 BENTLEY 3}-litre 4-door sports 





| wen ieee Oe . teone a pose er ay exceptionally small £625 HIGHLY CONCENTRATED COFFEE (1 powder for 
Pe » Sports Saioon DY MMBTOCABE 2. wwe ccrccccvesecsevece 
_ Charlesworth —. se ccscccceees (ee £645 1931 BENTLEY 44-litre supercharged £375 Made in an instant—right in the cup 
1937 ALVIS Speed 25 Tourer, choice 2-seater, small mileage ........ 6 
oS ER it ae wean £375 1938 CORD 4-door Sports Saloon, £395 , 
1936 ALVIS 3}-litre Sports Saloon, supercharged and unsupercharged 1/3 & 2/= TINS. A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 
| SO ig ea os ‘ £375 1940 series FIAT 12 h.p. 4-door, sliding £285 
1938 ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY | NE ON a sca och ivoiss ame wnat , io " 
| 17 h.p. 7-pass. Limousine, 3,000 1936 FRAZER-NASH B.M.W. 13- $265 Copyright (2p 
eee £450 litre SportsFoursome D.H . Coupé 
1X38 ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY 1936 FRAZER-NASH B.M.W. Four- £175 - 
per Touring Saloon, small £250 some Drophead Coupé ........ 
I oo sega tin5 0 4:0-6.0585.0: : HISPANO-SUIZA 2-door Spts. 
1937 ASTON-MARTIN 2-litre 4- | Saloon by Chapron, small 
} seater Sports Tourer .......... £325 LS eee eee eee ree £495 




















London Showrooms: 103 New Bond Street, London, W.l. “sssi-c 


ere ee 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR & GENERAL coreorstios. L” 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
















































**COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS TWEEDS STAMP COLLECTING 


(continued.) 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 2ER TWEERDS wi Bi da *. TAMP COLLECTING is the best pastime 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid BE TALLER. Quickly! Safely! Privately! | agg mys Rb eae — — Rs — for black-out evenings. Ask For our 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra), and must reach Details 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, -hoice —— : ‘ 7: oe : ssiaomvi f rr fe = 192-page Price List of Sets and Packets. 
this office not later than Friday morning for Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, W.C.1,  Qiotes Rage resting PP cn s} : riggs sent on receipt of 3d. for postage.—Wuir- 

Scottish and Sports eeces, Shetney anc FIELD KING & CO. (C.L.). Ipswich, Suffolk. 


the coming We ek’s issie » S T ir ps > ® " ing 
Home Spuns. Their patterns and colourings (Established 1869.) 





All communications should be addressed have still the same ultra smartness you 
to the Advertisement Manager, * COUNTRY WANTED TO PURCHASE remember pre-war. Yet their extreme 
LIFE.” Southampton Street, Strand, London, warmth and longevity are your answer to 
present requirements, Patterns on request to r = 
Dept. C.. FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD.. Scottish cARL 4Y BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 


tions superb copies sent on approval 
toserious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 


F'! RS that have not been tortured in traps DIAMONDS UP 50% Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYI 


W: ham. Toweester MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
ean ao DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- cea er ; moderus.—" K.,”" 6, Westhill Road, London, 
LERY. SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. FEDS.—-All varieties of hand weaving. §.W.1s. 





£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all Shelter Shawls and Rugs, 
AVE money onCoal, Furnace Coke and oid. coins. ete., bought by us.—Call or post Men's Tie s. Tweeds mode to order. Hand- 





Anthracite Buy direct at Summer : spun Vegetable Dyed Yarns. Wedding pre- 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent LINDEN & co. sents a speciality.—Dept. C.L.. Quantock UCTION will net you the best prices 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to Weavers, The Old Forge, Over Stowey, when SELLING, and provide the most 
mans feos ey Laer ES ea 85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Bridgwater, Somerset. en mace for BX TYING. Sales he Id 
rite for particulars , . . 8 a ; Sa a ae regularly. — ROBSON LOWE, 50, Pa fall, 
Co,. 84. Hales, Cheltenham, The First Jeweliers in New Bond Street. S.W.1. Telephone No.: Abbey 4034. ; 
EDUCATIONAL 

ONOMARKS,.—Special war facilities TAMPS WITH A PEDIGREE.— Britis! 

Mi > se 08 © a iress, 5s. yearly WANTED + oo, “IPD 3 : ‘ Colonials in tine condition, used, mint 
Permanent } yp Mace “s HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College i i i SR 
Write BM Moxol7. W 4 ANS EE mecretarial College. seis, singles, unusual items in Great Britain 
ead = ae ee aad W.1. May. 5306-8, REGENT STAMP CO., 50, Pall Mall, S.W.1 

R ARE Post AGE STAMPS.—Collections, Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 

BLLULAR BLANKETS, Cream, sue, nel Stems, carly letters. with, and ANTED, British Centenary, used, 1a 
72} » 90 in a wes i “ 84 ine ee. e whe bh. Al CTION.. Rowson LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, PAYING GUESTS ; i. note Sho coliections, secumiu 
72 bv § ns... 3 ; 6b a. 3 . : : . : i s, be i ec Ss ‘st price 
Denholm Tweeds and Blankets. DENuOLY, S.W.1. Telephone No.: Abbey 4034. paid.—GoOopsTEIN,. 6, Cecil Court, Wied 
Rox. paws SRN PAYING GUESTS received in modernised 

ANTED (and for Sale), COINS and old house in 8. Devon. A few minutes 

URES TREASURED MEMO MEDALS of all countries, Catalogue — from bus and rail. Central heating, electriciiy, MOTOR CARS WANTED 
VI! N I ATURE eh wh ME of the Coins of Great’ Britain and Ireland, 2s. frigidaire. 4 bathrooms. ete. Beautiful 
a — semana ’ eg aoe gy paper covers. 3s. board.—B, A. SEABY, LTD., grounds, stables, garage, hard tennis court. 
ae on oer . oS =, 65¢, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. Terms from 3} guine as perweek. Box No.502: Brook LANDS MOTORS have beer 
VALERIE SERRES. 24. Durham Road, Wimble- “ye hme rox House, Old Broad Street, instructed to purchase cars of aE 
lon. London, S.W_20,) (Tel. : Wimbledon TANTED.—A good area of TIMBER. with = 'ndon, B.C.2. wn New Bond Street, London, W. 
Hou.) Established 1760 the freehold.--B. A. BrowN, Canal fayfair 8351. 

Wharf, Leighton Buzzard 

tt. aml Stree : ATEL FOR CASH CARS from 
Di stetion "i : vw Dams and Spiliwass DICTAPHONE SET FOR SALE 8 h.p. io 30 h.p, not earlier than 1937 
an oe ans een aoe acne REMOVALS, Packing and Shipping.- particularly HILLMAN 14 h.p..VAt XHALI 
hivins aed cutnicn wikoet oblenion Large lift} van Cases specially 12 and 14h.p., HUMBER Pullman Limors 
Husirated brochure No.6 3s free on PylCTAPHONE! Dictaphone Office Dic- constructed. — JosEPH C. Mount & Co., ines and. Utility Vehicles—-Write, statins 
request. J. Bo CARR, LTp., Contractors tating Set for Sale.—HOLDING, 4 Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2317 fll particulars. to: ROOTES, LIMITED, 
Fetienhall, Stalls Coldstream Place, Blackburn. (6 lines). Lord’s Court. St. John’s Wood Road, N.W_.s 


Dept. CWICL. 
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* Education + Clare Leighton’s 

+ ia 

eestebanniababnbanasababaatebaebebatesabalee illustrated edition of Thomas Hardy's 


CADET SCHOOL SHIP : 
H.M.S. “CONWAY” Under The 


= = 
the best : (Moored in the aa my off = k Ferry, Greenwood Tree 
= 





Now, as always, 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL RECOGNISED BY - 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 12/6 
NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE F 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAi. AIK 62 unique woodcuts. 
FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING 
LINES, ETC. 
On entry Cadets are enrolicd Cadets, 
R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily MACMILLAN 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the 
Merchant Navy, and two years in the 
“Conway” is accepted by the Board of 
Trade as one year’s sea service. A National ‘6 99 
Pension Scheme for the officer personnel of COUNT y L 
the Merchant Navy has been established. R IFE 
There is a special Direct: Entry to the 
= Roya! Navy, by examination based on the Horticultural Catalogue Guide 
curriculum of the “Conway” and with SOE SEE SEN NEE RS AG PRAT I OO 
limited competition. Cadets cap be prepared 
for entry imo the Sixth Term, Dartmouth, LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


and for School Certificate and Special Entry. —_—_ —_—__ 


value on the 








market 


























Special attention is given to physical training GEORGE G. 
and fitness. ; WHITELEGG. Gardens Designed 
AGE OF ADMISSION: Between 134 and ; and Constructed. 
- The Nurseries, 
17th birthday. . mer Sherwood Cup 
FEES : £130 p.a. (ine lauding cost of : uniform). CHISLEHURST, . 
PROSPECTUS from Captain, HM.S. * Con- KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 
way,” Kock Ferry, Cheshire. ee shaieteonctbideasamaseaidhdienion 
OFFICES : Tower Building, Water Street, The EN- TOUT- C AS The largest makers 
Livei pool, 3. CO., LTD. ‘ 
Secretary : ALFRED WILSON. SYSTON, , : — Lawn Tennis 
LEICESTER. ourts in Gt. Britain 





SEEDS AND “BULBS 





W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 


Seed Flower and Vegetable 
pencacnnaia Seeds for present 
HISTON, sowing 
CAMBS. ‘ 
R. H. BATH, LTD., Geode end 

n 
The Floral Farms, Gladioli. 


WISBECH. 


De Reszke 


MINORS 


Cork-tipped as 
well as Plain 





( ete ENENENENEMENE NONE NC NC NE SC NCNCNC NC NCS ‘e 


& ; Where to stay | 


Ras NOYENCY 


WINCHESTER» ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 





GRANTS 
CHERRY BRANI Og ty 


arage. Centra! Heating. 























ALLL. ADVERTISEMCNTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, (;EORGE NEWNES, ten. Town House, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND, W.C.2,. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


7 3771 0 THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 PO gg 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 





IN LOTS ONLY 


WEST SUSSEX 


In one of the most beautiful and unspoilt parts of the Southern Counties. 


THE BLACKDOWN HOUSE ESTATE, ABOUT 1,591 ACRES 


Near Haslemere on the Southern Slopes of Blackdown, rising to over 800ft. with magnificent views. 


BLACKDOWN HOUSE 
with 
14 ACRES 
(Now Requisitioned). 
A Stone-built Tudor Resi- 


dence full of oak panelling 


and containing lounge hall, 
7 fine reception, 12 principal 
end 11 secondary bed, 4 


bathrooms, modern offices. 


Garages, chauffeur’s cottage. 
Range of stabling. 





adnate t IR, 


COTCHET FARM. , ee ee a 
Central heating. Spring CHASE FARM. 
water. Electric light. Modern 


drainage. 


CHASE FARM, Fernhurst, 
and 48 Acres with attrac- 
tive house and _ buildings. 


COTCHET FARM and 
144 Acres on the south- 
west slope of Blackdown 


SOPERS FARM arm 40 
Acres with fine southerly 


aspect. 


GREAT BROCKHURST 
FARM, near’ Lurgashall, 


> 1 9° - 
83 or up to 128 WADES MARSH POND. 





GREAT BROCKHURST FARM. with 
Acres, having — stone-built 


farmhouse = and excellent 


buildings. 


A large sum of money has 
recently been expended on the 


farmhouses and buildings. 
Numerous cottages. 


WADES MARSH 
COTTAGE 
and 


2 FISH PONDS. 


The Estate provides many 
magnificent sites for future 
residential development. 





TANYARD COTTAGES. COTTAGES ON BLACKDOWN. 


To be offered for Sale by Auction in Lots at the LION HOTEL, GUILDFORD, on TUESDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1941, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. NORTON, ROSE, GREENWELL & CO., 9, St. Helen’s Place, E.C.3. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, Cambridge, end Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
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Telephone Nos NI¢ HO I AS Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


Regent - — : R 
; . (Established 1882) ** Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


a a Sa LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 





IN THE DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY OF 
WEST SURREY 


HOUSE 
in finely _ timbered 
IF YOU HAVE ANY BLOCKS OF FARMS LET TO grounds of great in- 
terest to a garden 
SATISFACTORY TENANTS WHICH YOU WOULD LIKE lover. Ona dry soil 
; with southern views 
TO DISPOSE OF, THE PRESENT IS A VERY PROPITIOUS and main services of 
: iad , — lectric light, gas and 
TIME FOR DOING SO, WE HAVE BUYERS FOR THEM on 
> pp BP IR y > a -OR 8 bed, 2 baths, 3 
READY APPROXIMATE PURCHASE PRICE FOR reception rooms’ (2 
EACH BLOCK large). 


GARAGE. 
Terrace Gardens. 


TJ Kitchen garden and 
U P TO £15,000 weedinnd. en " 
complete privacy. r ; 

FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
WITH OR WITHOUT CONTENTS. 
NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


CORNISH COAST NORTH MIDLANDS 


On beautiful Estuary with private landing-stage. THIS BEAUTIFUL UNTOUCHED ELIZABETHAN MANOR 





NICHOLAS, 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 














HOUSE 
A CHARMING OLD-WORLD HOUSE. 
Rich in original panel- 
with lounge and 3 ling and with fine old 
otherreception rooms, oak staircase. 
t 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- Entrance hall and 3 
rooms, reception rooms ; about a 
a dozen bedrooms. 4 be mm. 
onaie teiataheeeieieia a. nT rT Ls 
icine - 2 . INEXPENSIVE 4 , 
Garage for 3. cars. - ong 4 al au j 
panguenmenian suits yyy. —— AUNT ggg 
Fine set of farmbuild- , . OEE 
Cottage with 3 rooms ings to accommodate ul " “dad mW TTL 
and bathroom. nearly 100 _head of Widaveesalill wai =* MULL ia 
stock. ia il j eh oe feat 
Cottages together with it} | i Wi E 
Two orchards, hard 934 ACRES M wull HWll....Eh! hi 
tennis court, meadow of rich well - watered ¥ 
: i and woodland. pasture intersected and 
: = a A = ‘ bounded by a river. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD W!TH THE CONTENTS AS IT STANDS. FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
Pariieulars of Messrs. NrcHoLas. 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 








Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|! 





HERTS A FREEHOLD ESTATE OF 1,300 ACRES 


A CHARMING PROPERTY 
CENTURIES OLD BUT WITH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. WITH A SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 








Entrance’ hall. lounge 
(21ft. by 19ft.), cloak- PARK 
room and w.c., dining . 
room, morning room, : 
oak-panelled drawing WOODLANDS, 
room, domestic offices 
including servants’ hall 1 
and pantry, beautiful LAKE, 
old oak carved | stair- P 
case, 6 prinei pal FARMS. 
bedrooms, the largest 
20ft. by 17ft., fitted TTAGR 
with lavatory basins, COTTAGES 
3 oor 4 servants’ bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. and 
Central heating. Con- , oe 
stant hot water. Electric AN INN. 
. . light. Main water. 
Garage and suitable Outbuildings and 2 Cottages. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
PRETTYQOLD-FASHIONED PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS (3 Acres) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. PRICE £6,000 THE WHOLE WELL LET AND PRODUCING A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME. 
Particulars from WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





BERKS EAST DORSET, NEAR THE HANTS 
BORDERS 


t-mile from a village and near well-known golf course. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


in excellent order throughout, containing: 10 bedrooms, 

2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall. panelled 

dining room, 21ft. by 16ft., drawing room 25ft. long, 
morning room and offices. 


Near Ascot and Bracknell. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 


FROM EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR AT 12 GUINEAS 
\ WEEK 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. GAS AND WATER’ 
CENTRAL HEATING, 


Stabling for 3 horses, garage for 2 cars, 
8-roomed cottage. 


A GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


of pleasing elevation in red brick in grounds Owhich include 





a hard court and a small park with lake). 


SURREY 








HALL, DRAWING AND DINING ROOMS, Beautiful district beyond Guildford. CHARMING eevee aes a WALLED 
KITCHEN G: JEN, Ete. 
s+ BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, In all 
2 bathrooms. 
GARAGE Fitted basins in nearly all bedrooms k 
Main water and ‘electricity. j ABOUT 10 ACRES 
Electric light Central heating. Company's water, GARAGE. 
Well-timbered Grounds, kitchen garden, orchard and FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICE £5,000 
paddock, 5 Acres in all. 
Agents: WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Particulars of WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, 
Mayfair, W.1. Mayfair, W.1. W.1. 
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Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 


W.1 





NEWBURY 3 MILES 


400ft. up, facing South; with good views. 





ABOUT 10 ACRES. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,101.) 


Attractive Residence 
of great character and 
charm, erected 70 
years ago of brick; 
approached by a drive 
commanding superb 
views; 2 reception, 
9 bed, 2 bathrooms ; 
electricity, gas, cen- 
tral heating, main 
water ; stabling, 
garage ; beautiful old- 
fashioned garden, 
tennis court, kitchen 
garden, paddock. 


Beautifully situated 
Residence con- 
veniently arranged, 
and approached by a 
drive ; hall, 4 recep- 
tion, 15 bed, 2 bath- 
rooms, Ce ntral heat- 
ing, Co.’s 6 ele etricity 
and water modern 
drainage. ” Stabling, 
garage, 3 cottages. 
Beautiful old gardens 
with old-world charm, 
Dutch garden, = 
double tennis courts ; 
kitchen garden. 
Orchard, pastureland. 





Agents: 





ABOUT 2%; 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 


Near Village, 2 miles M. L. Station, about 16 miles London; 


350ft. up. 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £3,500 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38.588.) 


ACRES. 








SOUTH-EAST BUCKS 


Occupying a quiet position, on gravel soil; facing South with good views. 





ABOUT 3 ACRES. To be Let Furnished or Freehold might be Sold. 
, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Station 114 


A modernised red 
brick and tile Resi- 
dence, with all labour- 
saving devices. 
Hall, 3. reception 


Charming Residence 
with south aspect and 
commanding fine 
views, approached by 


rooms, 9 or 10 bed- adrive ; hall, 2 recep- 
rooms, -3 bathrooms. tion, 7 bed, 2 bath- 
Central heating. rooms. Central heat- 
Companies’ electric ing; Co.’s electricity 
light, gas and water. and water; septic 
Telephone. tank drainage ; 


garages; attractive 
grounds, grass tennis 
court, kitchen garden, 
orchard, grass and 
parkland, 


Main drainage. 
Garage for 2 or 3 cars. 
Cottage. 

Well laid-out garden 
including A.R.P. 
trench. 
ABOUT 18 ACRES. 
Agents: 





(34.189.) 


miles, New Milton 24 
~ , . 


Messrs. KNIGHT, 


NEW FOREST 


miles, Brockenhurst 5 miles. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,500 WITH POSSESSION, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 


20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (18,336.) 














Ws Ss 
WSS aN N 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 


1799 





AUCTIONEERS. 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover street, 


LAND aaents (Regent 568!) 
FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
Telegraphic Address: 


W.! 














MID-SOMERSET 
Stone-built RESIDENCE in a favoured district 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bath rooms. 
Electric Light. Modern Drainage. 
‘ottage. Stabling. Garage. 


GARDENS AND PASTURELAND 


10 ACRES ONLY £3,250 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Main Water. 











SURREY 


Within 30 minutes of the West End and City. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and 2 bath rooms. 

All Companies’ services and central heating. 
2 GARAGES. 
OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
or Unfurnished on Lease 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








Borders of 


BUCKS & BEDS 


10 MILES FROM THE COUNTY 


TOWN. 





OF QUEEN ANNE CHARACTER 
3 or 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bath room. 
Stabling. Main Services. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 


ONLY £3,800 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Garages. 





HAMPSHIRE 


Near Petersfield and the West Sussex Downs. 
RED-BRICK GABLED RESIDENCE 
in a lovely setting. 


Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms 


bath room. 
Main electric light and power. 


ABOUT 5 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Modern drainage. 











NORTH WALES 
(On the Cheshire Borders). 
Easy reach Liverpool and Manchester. 
WELL-FITTED HOME 
in picturesque grounds, containing 3 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, bath room. 
Companies’ Services. Garage. Stabling. 
8 ACRES. £4,950 
(Would sell with only 3 acres.) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 














URGENTLY REQUIRED 


SHROPSHIRE OR WORCESTERSHIRE. 
TO PURCHASE FOR INVESTMENT 
(Tenants will not be disturbed). 
SUBSTANTIAL AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


up to 


3,000 ACRES 


Details in confidence to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, 


Dover Street, W.1. 


Valuable 
VACANT : 


KENT—ON 


Within 26 miles of London by electric train service. 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
OVER 500 ACRES. 
Small residence. 
Woodland, 
POSSESSION—OR 


THE NORTH DOWNS 


ONLY £7,500 
2 Cottages and Buildings. 
Long lrontages 
ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 











AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


DEVONSHIRE 


Three adjoining Farms with Houses and Buildings. 
Income £235 per annum. 
(Possession of one if required.) 


ONLY £4,800 FREEHOLD 


252 ACRES. 


(Including Timber). 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 





Lounge 


(Fo, 12,453.) 








3 reception rooms, 
Stabling. 
ABOUT 30 ACRES. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


WILTSHIRE 


Within an easy distance of the Downs. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


8S bedrooms, 3 bath rooms; every modern conveniconce: 


Garage. Nice grounds. 


FOR SALE 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 















Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 














NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX 
B50ft. up in select residential locality. FURNISHED HOUSES ONLY I|2 MILES FROM TOWN 


Remarkably Rural & Healthy Situation 






FOR SALE FREEHOLD 






























Herts, Elstree; about 450ft. up: excellent views. 


SUSSEX (between Haywards Heath and 
Horsham).—4 reception, 10 bed- 
rooms, 4+ bathrooms; Aga cooker ; 
central heating, main services ; 


garage, 


Reasonable rent to approved tenant. 





SUSSEX (near Pulborough).—OLD - WORLD 
HOUSE, with 3 reception, 10 bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms: electric light, 
central heating ; garage and stabling; 
gardens with river intersecting afford- 
ing coarse fishing. (Ref. ¢.27,407.) 








This Attractive An Exceedingly Well-built 
SURREY —-GUILDFORD (in exceedingly choice FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
MODERN RESIDENCE nosition).-—4 reception, 11 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms; central heating, all a ee Ad 8 ae Laat 
In delightful situation within a few minutes of the main services; garage and gardens, HALL, 3 RECEPTION, CONSERVATORY, 
Golf Course. Arailahle for duration fer private or business LOGGIA, © BEDROOMS, BATH AND COM- 
. sie PLETE OFFICES. 
<PACIOUS LOUNGE, BILLIARD ROOM, } 
HINING ROOM, CLOAK ROOM, Etc., 9 BED- Garage for 3 cars. Cottage. } 
ROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS AND COMPLETE DORSET (near Sherborne and Yeovil).—Stone- 
OFFICES built HOUSE, set in beautifully Central heating, Co.'s services, main drainage. 
oe timbered grounds of 145 ACRES; 
, ae ks a a Tice 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, suite of . ai aces ries « ois : = . 
Klectric light and gas, Main drainage. reception: central heating, electric CHARMING OLD GROUNDS ; 2 first-class tennis courts, 
, ’ light; stabling, garage lodge and rose garden, kitchen garden, meadow, ete. ; in all 
Useful Outbuildings, 2 cottages, (Ref. H.39,901.) 
Nicely laid-out GROUNDS, well sereened from the road ABOUT 51 ACRES 
with flower and kitchen garden, FULL-SIZE TENNIS THESE HOUSES CAN BE HIGHLY Ya 
COURT, ete. : in all RECOMMENDED. {FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE. 


1 
ABOUT % ACRES Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.., 


6, Arlington Street, S WA. (REG, $222.) Inspected and strongly recommended by HAMPTON and 
Agent HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. 6, Arlington ? A . X : SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.A. (Ref. 8.1479. 
Street, SW. (Ref. M.45,633.) (REG, 8222.) (REG, 8222.) 




















LAND AS AN INVESTMENT 





HAMPTON & SONS have many urgent enquiries for 


FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS 
FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 





Owners, Solicitors, Trustees and others, please communicate with 


. ESTATE DEPT., HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 6, ARLINGTON STREET, S.W.I 
(REG. 8222.) 





BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081). 


COURT RD., W.i MAPLE & CO., ir. MAYFAIR, Wl” 


(EUSTON 7000, (REGENT 4685) 














TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, ETC. SURREY 
38 MILES FROM LONDON ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A NICE TOWN. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE FOR SALE 


THIS EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN 






YOUR ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE 


, SaGg 








ADVISABILITY OF HAVING PREPARED GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 

\ COMPLETE INVENTORY AND VALUA- in fine grounds of 7 ACRES. 

rloN OF YOUR FURNITURE AND STRUC- SREY nig 

PURE FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES, $ RECEPTION ROOMS (with parquet floors and 

AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING including oak-panelled dining room), 7 BEDROOMS, 
THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. 2 BATHROOMS, GOOD OFFICES. 






GARAGE (for 2 ears). 






MAPLE & CO. ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE 
THIS WORK, AND A QUOTATION WILL BE GIVEN LOVELY GARDENS 

AND with masses of rhododendrons, tennis court, kitchen 
Kit garden. 






FOR COUNTRY, TOWN RESIDENCES, 
FLATS UPON APPLICATION TO THE VALUATION 
DEPT., EUSTON 7000 OR REGENT 4685. 






Co.'s electric light, gas and water. 
















Details of MAPLE & CO., as above. 
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Vii. 





Telephone No. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 














Regent 4304. PICCADILLY, W.1. 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
WILTS UNDER 20 MILES N.E. OF TOWN. 
Within short distance of Marlborough and the Parstentarty euleed 00 Business Mousse scching OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 
beautiful Savernake Forest. ° premises for evacuation. ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE 


A Charming Old Period House 


of great architectural and historical interest 





Delightfully placed in centuries-old gardens, it 
contains 12 bedrooms, 4 reception, 3 bathrooms, etc. 


Company's electricity. Central heating, etc. 

5 picturesque Cottages. Farmbuildings. 
Pasture, woodland, miniature lakes, ete.; in all 
NEARLY 50 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,001 ) 


In beautiful unspoiled country. 
AN UP-TO-DATE RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Main water. Telephone. 
Lodge. Ample Garage Accommodation. 
Well-timbered gardens inexpensive to maintain, hard 
and grass tennis courts, orchard, paddock, ete. 
ABOUT 6! ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agents, 
OSBORN & MERCER. (12,592.) 

















SHROPSHIRE 


In picturesque country 750ft. up near 
the Clee Hills. 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE OF THE 
GEORGIAN PERIOD 


Approached by carriage drive with Lodge at entrance, 
and containing 4 reception, 15 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 


Electric light. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
2 Cottages. Stabling. 
Well-timbered Gardens, parks and arable land ; in all 
ABOUT 37 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER.  (17,146.) 








BEDS AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Within 10 miles of Leighton Buzzard, Bedford and 
Luton. 


In fine unspoilt rural surroundings. 


A DELIGHTFUL 
OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 





eel 





3-4 reception, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and drainage. Main water available. 
Garage. Stabling. 


Attractive well-timbered grounds, orchard, paddock, ete. 
ABOUT 6's ACRES 


FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICE 
Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2191.) 


CHILTERN HILLS 


Completely rural. Fine panoramic views. 





DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Modern conveniences. Lodge. Stabling. Garage. 


Matured Gardens; hard tennis court. Paddock and 
Woodland, 


20 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (14,191.) 














SOMERSET - WILTS - DORSET BORDERS 
Readily accessible to London by express trains. 
FOR SALE 
AN EXCELLENT COUNTRY HOUSE 
with modern appointments, standing in pleasant 
inexpensive gardens, enjoying good views over well- 
wooded country. 

3 Reception Rooms, 9 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms. 

2 Cottages. Stabling. Paddocks. 

24 ACRES (or less if required) 

Inspected and recommended hy Sole Aqents to anyone 
wanting an Inexpensive House in qood social and 
sporting district. (17.183.) 














“mar JACKSON STOPS & STAFF “S" 








16, QUEEN STREET, LONDON W.1. 








THE NATION’S NEED and DEMAND TO-DAY 


is for FOOD and yet MORE FOOD! Invest YOUR Money to a triple purpose, to wit: (1) Assisting the 
Nation in its efforts by (2) Farming Yourself for Occupation and Profit, and thus (3) Securing your Capital 
in the safest manner on a 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. net return basis. 





WORCS-GLOS. BORDERS. 272 Acres Noted Evesham Vale Rich Arable and Pasture Manor Farm with 2 Residences, 7 Cottages, 
Fine Model Buildings (Income from “ minor ”’ Lets total £125 per annum). 





COTSWOLDS, In a Delightful Part.—520 Acres Highly Farmed Mixed Land; Good small House, 3 Cottages, Ample 
Buildings. Possession on completion or would Rent back at £675 per annum. 








GLOS.-WILTS. BORDERS.—333 Acres noted Rich Dairying Pasture with small House, 2 Cottages, Dairy Buildings for 90. For 
Sale with Immediate Possession as a Going Concern. Fo. 6571. 





WEST OF THE COTSWOLDS.—490 Acres Mainly Pasture, with good House, 4 Cottages, ample Buildings. Nicely Timbered. 
Early Possession. Fo. 6526. 





FARMS AND ESTATES LET and showing GOOD RETURNS, include: 270 Acres near Cheltenham, with 2 Residences, 
10 Cottages and good Buildings, producing £526 per annum (Fo. 3800); 210 Acres with House and Farm Buildings, near 
Cheltenham, Let at £300 per annum (Fo. 6567). 





Particulars in detail of any of the above, also other Agricultural Properties (with Possession or Let) from 
Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334.) 
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Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton §&q., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1. 





IN GLORIOUS WEST SUSSEX 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. In a lovely countryside 
away from military objectives and commanding a 
magnificent view. 





BE . built 
thoroughly well-appointed RESIDENCE, containing 
7 bed, 3 bath and 3 reception rooms (large), ete. 


SOLD. — An expensively and 


T? 
Electricity, central heating, ete. 

Garage and lodge ; long drive ; swimming pool. 
Inexpensive well-timbered gardens, a small wood, etc. ; 
some 17 ACRES in all. 

Capital "bus service passes. 

Price, ete.. from Owner’s Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE 
and SONS, 25, Mount Street. W.1.  (D.2575.) 





WESTERN COUNTIES 


NEAR MARKET TOWN. 





NCE 
3 reception. Study. 5 bed and dressing. 3 baths. 


Main electric light and water, modern drainage, 
central heating. 


DOUBLE GARAGE. 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SoNs, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (c.7071.) 


OF GROUND 








BUCKS 


40 MILES LONDON. 


UNSPOILED DISTRICT. 





5 





¢ 


SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 


Mainly Queen Anne. Drive approach. 
9 bed, dressing, bath, 3 reception rooms, 


Main electric light and drainage. Main water available. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 
OLD GARDENS. 
Tennis Court. Orchard. Paddock. 


7 ACRES. £3,800 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, Mount Street, W.1. 


(€.6625. 


25, 








3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 





ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSES 


CONVENIENT 


FOR LONDON AND FOR SALE AT MODERATE 


IN REASONABLY QUIET AREAS 


PRICES. 





LITTLE-KNOWN HERTS 


6 miles from Hitchin, 





RED-BRICK TUDOR (Copy) 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Water and electricity available. 
GARAGE, TITHE BARN. COTTAGE. 


Gardens, Copse. Pasture. 





20 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
Adjacent to commonlands. 
4am 





mF % . —_ 
GEORGIAN—FINE EXAMPLE 
4 reception, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
All main services. Central heating. 
GARAGES. STABLING, ETC. 
Walled Gardens. Fine trees. Paddock. 





UNDER ONE HOUR FROM 


Fine views over typical countryside. 





ELIZABETHAN—HALF-TIMBERED REPLICA 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. All other services. 
AVENUE DRIVE. COTTAGE. GARAGES. 
Gardens. Clipped hedges.  Paddeck. 

RES. £4,250 


(12 ,666. 





2 a 





D ars ee 








’Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


9 ACRES. £3,250 (12,249.) £5,250 10 ACRES (1963.) 7 
ALL THESE PROPERTIES HAVE BEEN PERSONALLY INSPECTED AND ARE RECOMMENDED BY MESSKS. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, AS ABOVE. 
‘Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





Inspected and strongly recommended. 
£4,000 40 ACRES 


MID-DEVON 


Salmon and Trout Fishing, Shooting and Hunting availabl 


Chore le from main road and station 





FISHING AND SHOOTING RIGHTS. 


BEAUTIFUL POSITION. 
FARMHOUSE 
with electric light. 
3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 large reception rooms. 
RENT FURNISHED, 
5 GUINEAS PER WEEK. 
5-roomed Cottage and Barn also available. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





REASONABLE PRICE 


(500ft. up;  out- 
skirts village with 


Exceptional Property. 


COTSWOLD HILLS 


station). 


LOVELY CHARACTER FARMHOUSE 


3 reception, bath, 6 bedrooms, 
Main electricity. 
GARAGE. STABLING. FARMBUILDINGS. 
Inexpensive gardens, excellent 
150 ACRES (would divide) 
Bounded for } mile by River Coln. 


grass and arable land. 


TRESIDDER «& CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,774.) 











position, mite Lior. up, 
South aspect. 
A SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 
STONE RESIDENCE 
in excellent order, Carriage drive, 
eception, bathroom, & bed and dressing rooms, 
Electric light. 
Abundant water from artesian well, 
Garage, Stabling. Farmbuildings, 
; INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
Walled Sitehen garden, good orchard, and wel!l-watered 
pastureland. 
WOULD LET AT £80 P.A. 

PRESIDDER & CO,, 77. South Audley Street, W.1. (15.271.) 
£5,00C. RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
3-mile Trout Fishing. 

Beautiful part of Dartmoor. 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 
reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms, 
Electric light. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garage. stabling, farmhouse and buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 
Bathing pool, Pasture and arable. 

65 ACRES 
Land easily let if not wanted. 

PRESIDDER & Co.. 77, South Audley Street. W.1. (17.052.) 





WANTED 





WELSH BORDER COUNTIES 
Within 10 miles of reasonable rail facilities London, 
MIXED FARM, 150-400 ACRES 
Additional hill-grazing an advantage. 
6-bedroomed House. 

Electric light and water supplies essential. 


Rough Shooting and Fishing desirable. 





TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 





WANTED BY PRIVATE SCHOOL 


PARTLY FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED HOUSE 


(12,15 bedrooms) 
Within 60 miles N. or W. or 5.W. of London, 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 














LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER PROPERTIES WANTED 


WANTED TO. PURCHASE.—Small COUNTRY 
ESTATE. Residence must be modern or modernised, 
with modern conveniences, with 3 reception and 5 bedrooms, 
bath, ete. Garage and stabling. With shooting and fishing 


in distriet.—Price and full particulars, RAWSON, Edenthorpe, 
Doncaster, 





Must be 
he 
re 


FREEHOLD LAND, 15-40 miles North, 
South or West London, 2. ACRES UPWARDS. 
Main Line Station and Town. Land with large 
mise and buildings would receive prior consideration.— 
. F. KEARLEY, LTp., 31, Davies Street, W.1. 


ANTED. 


SUNNY SUSSEX FOR HEALTH 
country life).—Small 
built 1933: 
duildings. 


Total area about 8 ACRES. Foundation. 


(health 
Sussex RESIDENCE, architec 
excellent gardens and complete range of far1 


t 


develop interesting and profitable occupation. Lowest pric« 


£4,500 FREEHOLD (mortgage £3,000). No 


agents. 


** 4.668,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street 


Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


} 











OF 


Seen el 
nn 
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ao ng it CURTIS & HENSON pec caapenagy 


Telephones : 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
HOUSE ; 
built of brick, rougheast, with overhanging 
gables and Delabole slate roof. 
Set in a peaceful and secluded position, high 
up in beautifully wooded country. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
13 BEDROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
USUAL OFFICES. 
Central Heating. 
2 COTTAGES 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 


DEVONSHIRE 





CHARMING GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
well wooded, with sloping lawns, lily pond, 
formal garden, ee swimming 
pool. 
IN ALL ABOUT 600 ACRES 


of which 450 are woodland and the arable 
is let. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
Trout Fishing. Golf. 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
W.1. (15,4314.) 











SOMERSETSHIRE (Yeovil 7 miles).—Attractive 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE, with old mullion windows, 
standing in finely timbered grounds. 3-4 reception 
rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices ; 
electric light, main water; garage and stabling; gar- 
dener’s cottage ; charming gardens and grounds, inter- 
spersed with specimen timber trees, walled kitchen 
garden and pastureland; in all about 94 ACRES. 
Hunting and_ golf. For SALE Freehold at a 
Reduced Price. 

CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) 





BETWEEN DORCHESTER AND CREWKERNE ae eee (Stoke-on-Trent district and 
A FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL within half-an-hour’s drive of Dovedale). Artistic 
ESTATE. pete» RESIDENCE, strongly built, with cement 
: i a ei 1 SOS POR eee Fs cream-coloured surface and slated roof. 3 large 
et ger Para _— yeh —— ~ ser gag Fae 5 bedrooms, expensively fitted bath- 
aa HiGhiGo gad annie Ghia i ano room. Electricity and heating. 2 Garages. Beauti- 
hand. Fishing - Fe ea In all about fully arranged Garden. Tennis court and lawn. South 
: . . snsear aspect and open views. TO LET FURNISHED or 

Surrounded by a ring fence. FOR SALE with or without 5 Acres of grounds. 
VOR SALE AT A REASONABLE ioe , CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,477A.) 

i. 




















JUST OVER 40 MILES FROM LONDON.—A 
charming RESIDENCE, built ia the farmhouse style; 
up to date and in first-class order throughout. 

3 reception rooms, & bedrooms, 2 bathrooms ; main 

water, gas and electricity. 
2 excellent cottages, delightful 
playroom. 
Lawn tennis court. Prolific kitchen garden. 

BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS of very great charm ; fine 
woodland merging into heathland and several paddocks. 


Garage (for 2 cars), 


( 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 
25 TO 71 ACRES. 
commonland, 


Conidently recommended by the Sole Agents: 











Ample water supply. Central heating. 
Electric liaht. Telephone. 
2 LARGE GARAGES. 4 GOOD LOOSE BOXES. 


rolf ¢ Hindhead. Riding over miles o 
eee eee oo FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REASON- 


CURTIS & HENSON. (16,432.) ues we keen 


DORSETSHIRE 


2 MILES OF THE STATION. 


WITHIN 1 MILE OF VILLAGE AND 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
IN BEAUTIFUL PARK-LIKE GROUNDS. 
Approached by a long carriage drive. 
} RECEP a. ROOMS, EXCELLENT OFFICES, 
PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
2 SE RV ANTS’ BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 
H. and c¢. water supplies to bedrooms and cloakroom.) 


SECLUDED GROUNDS, including a squash court ; 
in allabout 90 ACRES. 


ABLE PRICE 
Recommended: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 














Oxford 4637 8. 


Tetpnone JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK LONDON, 


Chipring Norton 39. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


Also at 


BIRMINGHAM. 





WARWICKSHIRE 


Oveupying a secluded position in a fivourite reside 


or 7. Newhall Street, Birmingham 3. 


ontial district. 





FARMS AND ESTATES FOR SALE 





A charming 


well-built ; 
For pleasurable and profitable 


7 bedrooms, 


Boxroom, 3 - 
31 ; annum for seasonal grazing. 
3 bathrooms, possession upon completion. 
3 reception 


usual offices. 


Central heating. thirds pasture ; 
— bathroom. Indoor sanitation. 
Co.’s water, FREEHOLD (with possession 


electric nici and 


PICTURESQUE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ‘ : 4 
of about 3° ACRES, including ornamental terraced garden, double tennis court, OMPACT MIXED FARM.—1703 AC RES of good medium LAND, plus 
productive kitchen garden and orchard. J mowing rights. Good House and buildings. Two occupiers in 50 years, Price 
EARLY POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 FREEHOLD £3,300, with possession, 
Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford : . 
NEAR TAUNTON 





GLOUCESTERSHIR 


About 750ft. above sea lerel 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES, 


‘ 3. ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE, with vacant possess 
PRICE £3,500 





UNIQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
occupying a quiet position adjoining Golf Course. 
5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS. 


Main water, —— and yas. Modern drainaye. 
GARA OUTBUILDINGS. £280 per annum. FRI 


E House and buildings. 


ion on completion 
FOR FURTHER 





MODERN Taunton 28 miles. Eerford 5 mi 
IAL AND SPORTING ESTATE.—Superior RESIDENCE. 
HOUSE R ES IPEN TAL (h. and ¢.) and w.e., 2 reception su pinion 6 bedrooms 
Totalarea, 600 ACRES. Moorland 


(3 with basins h. and ¢.), Ample farmbuildings. 
which is surplus to ordinary husbandry requirements, will produce 


rooms COTSWOLD FARM BARGAIN 


EAR PICTURESQUE VILLAGE OF FORD.—339 ACRES; two- 
well watered. STONE-BUILLT BUNGAL OW with & rooms 


pac LINCOLN 8 MILES 


OR INVESTMENT OR, OCCUPATION.—207-ACRE FARM. Good 


Let at £120 per annum. FREEHOLD £2,000 or near 
offer, or with possession, including farm stock, growing crops and tenant right 


FOR INVESTMENT 
LOUCESTERSHIRE.—Rich VALE FARM of 254 ACRES, producing 


SEHOLD £7,000, 


PARTICULARS AND ORDERS TO VIEW THE ABOVE, 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK Oxford APPLY JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK OXFORD. 


SOMERSET 


occupation. Excellent Fis eer and Shooting included. 


» £200 to L250 per 
Excellent water supply. FREEHOLD 6,200, with 





Ample farmbuildings. Workman’s cottage. Price 
> ae 


), £3,750. 








£3. 700, 

















[ ARGE COUNTRY HOUSE to rent, U “nfurnis hed ! 

= required for training college; safe area; preferably 
West.—** 4.669.” ¢/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





FoR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORCS.., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents; (’Phone: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS % HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 206!.) 














SALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 


DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 





HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
Businese Established over 100 years. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2 6. 








SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 











MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 








EICESTERSHIRE AND ptogry COUNTIES 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSO 


N & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





30 MILES FROM LONDON 


IN LOVELY 


UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


y * . = Y= 4 . 3 
oe os 


Opus aaiel 


HIS BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSE, 
and thoroughly up to date, 
rooms, 12 bedrooms, bathrooms. Stabling ; 
old Gardens of singular charm with ornamental water. 


garages. 


FOR SALE WITH 


Strongly recommended by WILSON & Co., 14, 


with electric light, central heating, etc. 


Model Home 


Mount Street, 





rich in characteristic features 


4 reception 
Several Cottages. Lovely 


Farm. 


120 ACRES 


W.1. 


beams. 


and electrie light ; 


Farmery. 





Sole 


DELIGHTFUL POSITION ON 
BORDER 





OVELY OLD HOUSE, 
10 bedrooms, 
central 
Well-timbered gardens and small park. 


FOR SALE WITH 40 ACRES 


Agents : 


SURREY 


beautifully appointed, with fine panelling and oak 
3 baths, 3 reception and large music room. Main water 
heating. Entrance lodge. 2 Cottages. Garages. 


WILson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 








“RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = Gime. 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





MIDLANDS 


Rural area 20 miles Birmingham. 








FURNISHED COUNTRY 
HOUSES TO BE LET 


BERKS..— {00-year-old Cottage with all conveniences. 
3 ans. per week. (L.R.19,590. ) 
HERTS.—Rura! area, 30 miles London. 3 sitting rooms. 


8 bedrooms and 2 | 
6 gns. per week. 


(L.R. 


sat hrooms Main electricity. 


17.915.) 





CLOSE TO THE WILTSHIRE DOWNS 














DORSET.—Lovely situation and quiet. 3 sitting rooms, 
12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Cottage. 7 Acres. To Let 
for long period. 10 gns. per week.  (L.R. 16,382.) 
HAMPSHIRE.—60 miles London. MANOR HOUSE. 
3 sitting rooms, 12 bedrooms, bathroom. 12 gns. per 
week, or near offer for long period. (L.R. 19,694.) 
UFEN ANNE PERIOD COUNTRY RESI- | vorksHIRE.—Few miles Ripon. 3 sitting rooms, EORGIAN COUNTRY id OGNCE. 
DENCE, modernised and in first-class order. Near . Vai er 2 oe ibout 5S00ft. above sea level, amic inspoiled sur 
Village and "bus route; main line 3 miles; 400ft. up; ® bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity. 4 Acres. [ roundings, commanding lovely views of the Downs. Near 
sandy loam soil; ongravel. Main electricity ; Co.'s water ; 8 gns. per week. (1.R. 19,716.) village and omnibus service. Excellent sporting district. 
Villave drainage. Large hall and 3 sitting rooms, 6 bed- Lounge hall and 3 sitting rooms, 9 bediooms, 2 bathrooms 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms, day and night nurseries, 3 bath- ‘ » ose and magnificent cellars, Electric light ; partial central 
= . > . . 4 i . o Oe 4 Ss, : > . : ‘ 5 
rooms, servants’ hall. Stabling: garage for several cars. N at ae Sees Soe. 3 ee ro pon heating ; constant hot water, Stabling ; garage, 2 
Exeellent cottage. About 84 Acres. Price Freehold, with ner work.  ¢i.k. 10.007.) Pilea at 's. ABOUT 20 ACRES. 
early Vacant possession, £6,000,—Inspected and thoronghly I es satel ek ah ed and recommended by Owner’s Agents: Messrs. 
recommended by Sole Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK. 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 
#4. St. James's Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 7608.) S.W.1. (L.R. 19,671.) 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.I 








CHILTERN HILLS 


500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 nonopiien rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


All services. Central 
Garage. 
Delightful Gardens with 


2 ACRES 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 


main heating. 


Tennis Court and Orchard. 


PRICE £5,000 


Mount Street, W.1. 


NEAR S$ 
DELIGHTFUL ST 


Approache 


Beautifully-timber 


FOR SALE or TO 


Agents: 


DORSET 


12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
Stabling. Garage. Lodge. 
Central heating. Constant hot water. Main water. 
Own electric light. Septic tank drainage. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 


HERBORNE. 
ONE-BUILT HOUSE 


d by long drive. 


ed gardens and paddock. 


BE a FURNISHED 
. Mount Street, W.1. 


SUITABLE FOR OFFICE OR 
RESIDENTIAL PURPOSES 


WITHIN DAILY REACH. 
Attractive Modern TUDOR HOUSE 
14 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
reception rooms, 
Central heating. Main services. 
Attractive Gardens. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street,W.1. 











Excellent dairy holding of 
162 ACRES 
the subject of considerable expenditure. 
Picturesque old farm house with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, kitchen, larder, etc. 


Garage. Capital Cottage. 
Excellent farmbuildings. Valuable road frontages. 
PRICE £4,250 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


Agents: 





ON THE BORDE 


FOR SALE AS 


within easy reach of i 


GOOD OUTBUILDING 








AND WARWICKSHIRE 


AN EXCELLENT FARM 


house with 8 rooms, etc. 


LAND COMPRISES 180 ACRES 
(MAINLY 


Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street. W.1. 


RS OF NORTHANTS 


AN INVESTMENT 


mportant centre, and Farm- 
8. 2 CAPITAL COTTAGES. 


PASTURE) 








WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF 
HANTS 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 
2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Every convenience and comfort. 

Stabling. 

Lovely gardens and park 
ABOUT 84 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, 


Garage. 2 lodges. 


W.1. 
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Telephone No.: 


‘s=“- JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 23% 





“‘Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 


London.”’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
TO BE SOLD SURREY 
; ‘ ¢ only 16 miles by road from 


350ft. abore sea level, commanding uninterrupted views over Epsom Downs and adjoining well-known golt course, with private entrance thereto 





Hyde Park Corner. 
THE ABOVE BEAUTI- 
FULLY APPOINTED is 
RESIDENCE : 
approached along a private road 
and carriage drive. 
7 or 9 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
BEAUTIFUL LOUNGE and 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Central heating. 
Labour-saving offices. 
Cellar and yas-proof shelter. 
All main servives. 


HARD TENNIS COURT. 





Garage for several cars and_ flat 
over, 
BEAUTIFULLY-TIMBERED 
GROUNDS. 
: In all about 
* ie 5 ACRES 
(22, 104.) 





-» 23, Berkeley Square, Londor, W.1. 


Personally recommended by-JOHN D. Woop & Co 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT IN EAST SOMERSET 
(ON THE DORSET BORDER) 
530 ACRES, LET IN 3 HOLDINGS 


TO PRODUCE 
Outgoings £38 a year. 





per £750 annum. 
THE PRINCIPAL FARM INCLUDES A SUPERIOR STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


(Folio 61,363.) 


Apply Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 
A MODERN GEORGIAN CHARACTER HOUSE IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


On high ground with lorely views, 











In Ideal Safety Area 34 miles north of London. 
BUILT BY AN ARCHITECT FOR HIS 
OWN OCCUPATION, 


perfect condition and 


Luxuriously appointed, in 
ready for immediate possession. 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms with wash = basirs 
(h. and ¢.), 2 modern bathrooms, servants’ sitting room 
Main services, including electricity, gas and water. 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 

Superior Cottage now let at £50 a year. 
DELIGHTKUL GARDENS) which have been the 
subject of considerable expenditure and great care 


FREEHOLD £5,000 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 





3 ACRES 


Tel.: Regent 2481, 


House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE IN WILTSHIRE 





Close to the Downs. Nearly 500ft. up. In a delightful secluded position. Just under 2 hours from Paddington. 
EXTREMELY WELL APPOINTED, IN PERFECT 
CONDITION AND EQUIPPED WITh EVERY 
CONVENIENCE. 
Possessing a charming interior containing many 
features, including 2 Adams fireplaces, mahogany doors 
and spacious rooms, Lounge hall, 3 reception, kitchen 
with * Aga” cooker, maids’ sitting room, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. 


Central heating. 
FOR 2 CARS. 


HEATED GARAGE 
Large Barn. Stabling for 9. 
2 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDEN Ssurrounded by high walls : tennis 
and other lawns, well-stocked vegetable garden and 
Intersected by River Kennet. 


WILL SELL QUICKLY 


Tel.: Regent 2481. 





meadows, 





TO BE SOLD WITH 20 ACRES FREEHOLD. 
Agents: F. L. MERcE2 & Co., Sackville Hoase, 40, Piceadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. KO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, FAD. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L. _ LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 

R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON —BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS, 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPACT (Independent boiler.) 


MODERN RESIDENCE EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
(suitable for a gentleman's residence, 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity.) 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoying fine woodland views, 


9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms), 3 bathrooms, 
drawing room (27ft. by 16ft., with oak 
floor and partly oak panelled), dining room 
(isft. by 15ft.), morning room (20ft. by 
16ft., with oak beams and partly oak 
panelled). 


Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. 


Tastefully arranged Gardens and Grounds. 
Productive kitchen garden, oak copse, 
good pastureland, heather land; the 
Servants’ Hall. whole extending to an area of about 








Good Domestic Offices. 37 ACRES 
Particulars and price can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth 
Close to the New Forest. About 10 miles from Bournemouth. In delightful wooded surrourdinas. 
Central heating. Electric lighting. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Gas. Main water and ‘Jrainage. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 


RESIDENCE OAK PANELLING AND FLOORS. 


fitted with all conveniences and comforts, 


SECLUDED GROUNDS 
with lawns, walled-in garden; the whole 
extending to about 


1 ACRE 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 
WELL-FITTED BATHROOM, 
LOUNGE HALL, 

THE RESIDENCE IS DELIGHTIFULLY 
FURNISHED WITH ANTIQUES AND 
WOULD BE LET IF DESIRED. 


3 SITTING ROOMS (one 30ft. by 20ft.). J 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


GARAGE tor 2 cars. 





For particulars, price and rental, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ONLY £950 FREEHOLD ISLE OF PURBECK, DORSET 


In a delightfully wooded area close to Golf Links and only 8 miles from Bournemouth. ABOUT 1) MILES FROM WAREHAM STATION, 


NEAR MAIN LINE STATION AND ‘BUS ROUTE. AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOLDING 


of about 
4 ACRES 
With 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


SEVERAL VERY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE STYLE 
MODERN HOUSES 
each containing 
3 GOOD BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOM (with panelled bath), 2 SITTING 
ROOMS, GENTS W.C., COMPACT WELL-FITTED KITCHEN. Containing 
GARDEN (60ft. by Ls0ft.). + ROOMS, BATHROOM AND KITCHEN, 
ROAD MADE UP. ALL SERVICES LAID ON, a 


‘ 


SHOULD BE INSPECTED WITHOUT DELAY. 


Extensive Road Frontage 


PRICE £1,150 FREEHOLD 


Full details of FOX & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
(Tel. : Bournemouth 2386.) For further particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








SITUATED IN A FAVOURITE PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


SURROUNDED BY FOREST LANDS 
COMPANY'S WATER, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


THE RESIDENCE 


is built in the modern style 
Garage for 2 cars. 


and is in excellent order and repair, 
2 greenhouses, 
5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 


2 loose boxes. 


(2 titted with lavatory basins), i : 
Cow shed and _ pigsties. 
3 MAIDS' ROOMS s¢, 
Beautifully secluded grounds 
PLAY ROOM, 
2 EXPENSIVELY FITTED 
BATHROOMS 


including 2 tennis lawns, water garden, 
rockery, herbaceous borders, orchard, 2 
fieids. 
The whole extending to an area 
of about 


‘5 ACRES 


> RECEPTION ROOMS, 
MALDS’ SITTING ROOM 
KITCHEN and OFLICES. 





For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARROD S OFFICES 


"Phone: Ken. 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 


and Haslemere, 


‘Grams: “ Estate 62/64, bROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 


Harrods, London.” 





HERTFORDSHIRE c.4 


Most popular district, On the outskirts of a rural and picturesque village. Easy reach of main line station. Unspoilt surroundings, Easy daily access of town. 


FASCINATING OLD TUDOR AND PARTLY QUEEN ANNE MILL HOUSE 


Beautifully fitted and in splendid order throughout. 
Entrance and inner halls, 4 reception rooms 
(2 panelled), 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
complete offices. 
Electric light and power. 
Co.'s water. Modern drainay. * Aga” cooker. 
Partial central heating. 

Garage for 4 cars, 2 Cottages. First rate stabling 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
First-rate tennis court, partly walled kitchen garden: 
fully stocked orchard, paddock, in all about 14 ACRES, 


bounded by a small river. 


ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 





Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.; Kensington 1490. Eatn, 806.) 





WHERE SIRENS CEASE FROM TROUBLING c.2 
2 In the Chiltern Hills : 23 miles by road from London. 
— COMFORTABLE RED BRICK HOUSE 


LOUNGE HALL. 3 RECEPTION. & BEDROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 





Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE 4. STABLING. 


Lodge with bath, and Gardener's Cottage. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 
Grass and hard tennis courts, prolifie gardens and orchards; in all 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS, LTpD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1, 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





IN A QUIET PART OF DEVON 


TO BE LET FURNISHED. LOW RENTAL. 


ABOUT 1 MILE PRIVATE FISHING, SHOOTING. 
The RESIDENCE contains 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 
GARAGE AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 
with lawn and kitchen garden, ete. 
AREA ABOUT 2 ACRES 


Woodland walks available on adjoining land belonging to owner. 


HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 











IN THE LOVELY ALTON DISTRICT <4 


In an unspoilt Hampshire village. Easy reach of buses, shops, station, ete. 


CHARACTER HOUSE 


Partly Elizabethan and Georgian, on high ground 
with attractive views to the south. 


Large lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, bath dressing room, 
2 other bathrooms, complete offices. 
Co's. electric light and power. Central heatina. ete. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GROUNDS 


With tennis and other lawns, fully stocked kitchen 
garden, fruit trees ; in all 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 





PRICE FREEHOLD £3,450 MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED 


HARRODS, LtTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 
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The margin 


between Governmental 






demands for K.L.G. plugs and 







our maximum output is small: 


delays in fulfilling private orders 







are sometimes unavoidable, 


when they occur—we beg 







your indulgence. 
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Think of the day when 
CANCER IS CONQUERED! 


Think of the thousands of lives saved from 
this terrible disease. Think of the time when 
Cancer will no longer be a spectre of pain 
and slow death to countless people in all 
walks of life. 


Think of the many poor patients who are, at 
this moment, undergoing acute suffering, and 
we who are striving to hunt out the cause and 
find the cure for this dread disease. 


Will you help by Legacy, Subscription or 
Donation to care for those already suffering and 
to help maintain and continue the intensive 
research. When the cure is found you will have 
joined in spreading these four words throughout 
the world “ We have conquered Cancer.” 


Please send to the Secretary, 
Che Roval Cancer Dospital 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.3 
Bankers: COUTTS & CO., 440 STRAND, W.C.2 
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COMPENSATION AND 
BETTERMENT 


UTHORITIES agree, and so do most laymen who have 
given thought to the matter, that post-war replanning 
cannot be carried out effectively under the existing 
legislation governing compensation and _ betterment. 

Compensation, in this context, means what is owed by the State 
to an owner whose property has either been compulsorily acquired 
or whose interests are injuriously affected by the exercise of 
statutory powers; betterment means what an owner owes to 
the State if his adjacent property is actually improved as a 
result of the same exercise—for example, the creation by the 
planning authority of a public park on the site of a sewage farm. 
The justice of these principles is not questioned—-indeed, that 
of betterment, though long dormant in this country, was embodied 
in one of the Re-building of London Acts after the Great Fire. 
It is their complexity, and illogicalities, the multiplicity and variety 
of interests to be taken into account in a system which involves 
separate assessment of each individual interest, and the anomaly 
by which land is valued by different authorities for different 
purposes (7.e., rates and death duties), which make them the most 
formidable obstacle to getting anything done by statutory plan- 
ning : so formidable that we have all seen manifestly bad solutions 
adopted, golden opportunities missed, for the fundamental reason 
that the law is too complicated and imperfect to be worked. 

There are several solutions. Sir Gwilym Gibbon advocated 
in his recent article the pooling of ownerships in all areas due 
for replanning ; Mr. D. E. Gibson, City Architect of Coventry, 
and the more advanced town-planners, see outright nationalisa- 
tion as the inevitable preliminary to reconstruction. The 
admirable Report of the Town Planning Institute, Town and 
Country Planning, Compensation and Betterment, published by 
the Institute, 11, Arundel Street, W.C.2, 1s.—a body composed 
of specialists in architecture, engineering, surveying, and law 
after considering all aspects of the situation and of existing legisla- 
tion, states that “‘ where private ownerships present an obstacle 
to planned development, redevelopment, or conservation,” 
results are “‘ likely to be best achieved by wholesale purchase ”’ 
by municipalities. The repert takes the form of suggested 
amendments to existing legislation, chiefly the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, a notoriously defective instrument. While 
approving of the “ pooling ” principle, they believe the application 
of this cure would be as complicated as the disease and, as simplicity 
is imperative for an undertaking that must be settled before the 
end of the war, decide against it on those grounds. Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon, it is worth noting, regards municipal purchase as the 
least desirable solution. 

Their principal recommendations are briefly these. All 
land should be planned and valued by one authority, at one time, 
upon uniform principles, the valuation (revised at, say, five years 
intervals) to serve as a datum line for the assessment of com- 
pensation and betterment; extravagant claims in connection 
with redevelopment would be checked in this way, they believe. 
Proper siting of buildings should be added to density and spacing 
as a requirement excluded from compensation. A fundamental 
and invaluable proposal is that it shall be economically possible 
to protect agricultural land and amenities from the builder under 
the same heading as that covering public health. An owner, before 
offering land for development, should submit a lay-out plan 
allocating, without compensation, 35 per cent. of the area for 
streets and open spaces, or make an equivalent cash payment 
to an “ open spaces fund ” to be expended by the authority in 
the immediate locality. This fund could be started by a charge 
of 5 per cent. on the cost of new buildings in areas zoned for 
industry and its attached housing. No compensation should 


be payable on existing buildings and uses out of place in a planned 
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area if these are given a life of less than a certain period (twenty 
years is suggested as a basis). An interesting group of proposals 
covers the working of minerals, the effect of which would be to 
deprive land of building value when the surface or the substrata 
have been worked for minerals: the owner will have received 
the mineral value, so the land should be available for farming, 
afforestation, or open space. Finally, it is recommended that the 
recovery of betterment should be made as simple for the planning 
authority as the obtaining of compensation is to the citizen— 
fields in which there are at present considerable distinctions. 

These recommendations certainly represent a further move 
in the direction of the control of private property by the State 
But it can scarcely be asserted, at this time of day, that they ar 
inequitable to the good landowner, who not only (if he is ; 
conscientious farmer) is relieved of increment values on hi 
farmland, but stands to get death duties on his land scaled dow: 
by the revision of the basis of valuation. ‘To the town planner— 
and ultimately to all of us who have to pay in the long run fo: 
the present congestion and chaos of our towns—the proposals 
if adopted, open the way to much that we are united in desiring 
without undue hardship to any. As regards compulsory purchas: 
(of rural no less than built-up areas required for public benefit) 
a sound suggestion is made that the price should be payable ir 
Bonds at a rate to be prescribed by the Treasury from time t« 
time, and redeemable at par after twenty years. It may her 
be pointed out that it would be to everybody’s advantage fo: 
the interest to be fixed considerably in excess of the curren‘ 
Government rate of interest, as involving a lower capital issu 
of bonds and a quicker return to the individual. 


CHRISTMAS AT HOME 
Slee spectacular victories of the Army of the Nile, following the 
continued triumphs of our gallant Greek allies, form ‘‘ an accept- 
able Christmas box ”’ indeed, in General Smuts’s words. It is cheering, 
too, to know that a good many soldiers from our overseas dominions 
are to spend their Christmas leave as guests in English homes. It is 
to be hoped that they will enjoy themselves, and that, at a necessarily 
rather nostalgic season, they will feel as little homesick as may be. 
Their hosts and hostesses will be twice blest, not only in the pleasure 
to themselves but from the glow of a good deed in giving pleasure 
to others. Christmas is an essentially domestic festival, and the right 
place to spend it is our own homes. The Minister of Transport has 
begged us to do so in order to leave the railways free to deal with 
essential traffic ; and indeed, nobly as the railways do their ‘‘ darndest,”’ 
travel to-day is not an unmixed joy, and there is little temptation to 
disobey Colonel Moore-Brabazon’s behests. Many must this year keep 
their Christmas in temporary homes, and the best we can wish them 
is to light on another Manor Farm in a new Dingley Dell. There 
they must surely be happy. 


LORD LOTHIAN 

ORD LOTHIAN’S sudden death was a shock not only to his many 

friends in this country but to that almost equal number he possessed 
on the farther shore of the Atlantic. 'Those who knew him as Philip 
Kerr in the strenuous days of Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet do not 
need to be told of his love of (shall we say ?) Britain—on the whole, the 
best words might be England and Scotland ; but they certainly must 
be made to include New England and Nova Scotia. There is no room 
here to enumerate those who have thought like him in the past and 
have given their lives to re-unite the unfortunate cleavage which is 
generally entered in our mutual Black Book as due either to George 
Washington or Lord North. Let us leave it there. Philip Kerr was 
a great admirer of Jefferson and his Virginian Dynasty ; and now we 
have history repeating itself. His love of English country life has been 
shown many times in the pages of this journal, and it is almost exactly 
ten years ago that Mr. Christopher Hussey described for us the history, 
the ancient splendours and the modern delights of Blickling Hall. 
Both Scotland and East Anglia mourn Lord Lothian, and bitterly regret 
that he no longer represents their blood in the land to which, so long 
ago, it began to flow. 


THE WAR RISKS INSURANCE BILL 


5 ibe new Bill dealing with war risk in its many forms is cumbrous 
and complicated, and it will take some time for its possible critics 
(and for the public in general) to disentangle the essential from the 
non-essential and details from the broad design of a measure which 
must have startled both our friends and our adversaries. We all know, 
of course, that what is now called the Weir-Simon policy prevented the 
Government from adopting any such arrangement until the Prime 
Minister—much more human than some of his colleagues and advisers— 
turned round and said that what had been pronounced impossible by 
the Treasury was not only possible but infinitely desirable. To-day 
we have a coherent and consistent scheme which, during the next fort- 
night, will be reviewed on second reading and in committee of the 
House, and will undoubtedly be found acceptable. Its general pro- 
posals, bold and courageous to the limit of financial faith and knowledge, 
may well give both our friends and our enemies something serious to 
think about. 


DAMAGE AT ETON 
HE recent bombs on Eton College may have been dropped at 
random, but are quite likely to have been aimed—Harrow and 
Wellington have already had their dose—for historic public schools 
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Winter is come in earnest and the snow 
In dazzling splendour, crumping underfoot, 
Spreads a white world all calm. 


are just the kind of objectives that the Hun likes to find. 
thinks that he will thereby demoralise the British public school boy. 
How mistaken he is appears from this passage in a letter from an Eton 
boy: ‘“‘ The noise was terrific. My tutor and my dame were in a flap, 
but we were all roaring with laughter.’’ Providentially nobody was 
even hurt, though Dr. Ley, the music-master, had a narrow escape 
when Savile House—the lovely row of Jacobean houses in Weston’s 
Yard—was hit and caught fire. The structural damage to the College 
buildings is confined to the north end of Upper School. A time bomb 
pierced the Headmaster’s room and the School Office, destroying them 
and the communicating staircase (and presumably the block of chastise- 
ment which stands in the former). It was hoped by some that the 
examination papers for impending trials would have perished in the 
School Office, but apparently the School Clerk succeeded in rescuing 
these before the time bomb exploded. Upper School itself is scarcely 
damaged except for its north end, and the whole range built by Matthew 
Banks in 1690 can be readily repaired. A great many windows were 
broken by blast, including most of the north chapel windows. ‘They 
were Victorian glass of about 1847, and their destruction will be a great 
improvement. 


SINGING STARS 


Through the breathless dark of the night is heard 

Only the stamp of beasts in a stall, 

Only the crunch of teeth, the heavy breath of the kine, 
Only the first weak cry of a new-born child, 
And a tremulous whisper, ‘‘ See—He is Mine ! 
The silence falls again on baby and Mother mild. 


” 


Nobody passing that night the close-shut door of the khan 
Guessed that lowly within was born the Brother of Man, 
Lover of bird and beast, of mountain and forest tree, 

And the wild red lilies that grow on the pastures of Galilee. 
Unknowing, the last late footfalls pass and die away— 

But the stars sang together for joy on Christmas Day. 


As the darkness fades into day are seen 
Only a Mother and Child asleep, 
Only a weary man with watching worn, 
Only the beasts with their stare wondering and deep ; 
But the stars in their courses sang on Christmas Morn— 
For the Soul of the World was born ! 

OLive Trait (New Zealand). 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 


Mest of us have heard of the plan to cross carrier pigeons and 

parrots, to produce a breed of birds capable of flying home with 
verbal messages. American Pressmen now credit Dr. L. R. Watson 
(of artificial insemination fame) with having crossed bees and woolly 
bear caterpillars, in order to produce bees with fur coats for work in 
the Arctic regions. It is facetiously suggested that they will collect 
nectar from the Florora Borealis. Two comparable possibilities may 
be put forward for expert examination, the one by biologists and the 
other by engineers. Could we have a cross between the turkey and 
the red grouse—a bird that tastes very good, grows up to 12lb., and 
will live almost entirely on heather ? And ought not someone to invent 
a combined hair-drier and hot-water bottle ? Its dual function would 
be to collect and store hot air and to prevent feet from growing cold. 
It might be installed free of charge in some Government offices, and 
in the smoking-rooms of hotels in safe areas frequented by certain 
retired soldiers now over military age ! , 


He probably 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


A Day at the Dawn—A Christmas Toast—The Connoisseur Parrot—A State Call 
By Mayor C. S. JArvis 


ORNING duty on a Home Guard observation post in winter 
is not one of the pleasantest tasks we have to perform, but 
sometimes it has its compensations. If it should happen to 
be a spectacular dawn, and in England a wonderfully coloured 
daybreak is a far more common occurrence than a striking 

sunset, one’s time has not been entirely wasted even if the troop-carrying 
aeroplanes fail to appear and attempt a landing. I wonder if those men 
who design colour schemes for women’s fabrics obtain their inspirations 
from the delicate and unusual shades of colour that the early morning 
sky affects in winter. ‘There was a particularly happy contrast recently 
when the still invisible sun touched the light grey clouds of dawn, 
turning them a golden biscuit colour against a pale veridian sky, while 
a bank of mist below took on a shade of royal purple shot with rose. 
The only jarring notes to mar the harmony of a perfect daybreak were 
the sausage-shaped barrage balloons against the eastern horizon, and 
some hard white puffs of smoke where the anti-aircraft shells were 
bursting. 

Another point about this early morning business is the feeling of 
self-righteousness and superiority over the ordinary late-lying members 
of the family, that one obtains when one returns to the house and finds 
them still abed. This, however, is a feeling that should be sternly 
repressed, as the noisy, self-satisfied aggressiveness of the early riser 
can arouse such extremes of loathing and hatred in the human breast 
that the harmony of the home circle may be wrecked for the rest of 
the day. 


* * 
* 


HE wild creatures of the countryside, have during the last twenty 

years of late rising in the farming world come to regard the hours 
around daybreak as peculiarly their own, and it is remarkable how 
our normally shy fur and feather make no attempt to conceal them- 
selves at the first crack of dawn. A huge and heavily antlered red 
deer walked up to our O.P. the other morning in a most nonchalant 
manner, snorted insultingly at its occupants, and then casually walked 
away. He was followed half an hour later by a pair of roe deer, the 
shyest of all our wild animals, and these showed alarm more befitting 
the occasion and our martial dignity. It is somewhat disconcerting 
to discover that we veterans of the Home Guard, on watch and 
ward and heavily armed, are regarded by the beasts of the field as 
being perfectly harmless. 

The expression “‘ perfectly harmless ”’ recalls the days of the South 
African War, where we wore on our shoulder-straps the initials of our 
units, and wits of the soldiery invented nicknames based on these 
letters. If the author happened to be a member of the corps in question 
the nickname was usually flattering, but otherwise it was invariably 
scurrilous. The King’s Own Scottish Borderers, I remember, called 
themselves the ‘“‘ Keep On Smiling Boys,’’ but Paget’s Horse was 
known as ‘“ Perfectly Harmless ”’ or, alternatively, ‘“‘ Please Help.’’ 

Another unit that provided helpful initials was the Northumberland 
Hussars, Durham Contingent Imperial Yeomanry, and _ their 
‘*“ N.H.D.C.LY.,”’ was construed to read ‘“‘ No Home Dirty Clothes 
One Year.” 

* * 

XCEPT for the children, this Christmas will be something of a 
parody of those of other days, but we are a resilient nation, hard 
to beat, difficult to depress, and resolute against down-heartedness, 
and something of the spirit of Yule will survive to make the day a 
special one. As this issue appears on December 21st there is just time 
available to suggest something in the way of an after-dinner toast. 
The following, from Noel Coward’s famous ‘‘ Cavalcade,” does not 
quite fit the present occasion, for the victories and triumphs are yet to 
come and our sorrows, alas ! are not yet over, but the short, telling lines 
written by this master hand breathe of the spirit of England and will 

live for ever. 

*‘And now let us couple the future of England with the past of 
England. The glories and victories and triumphs that are over, ard 
the sorrows that are over too. Let us drink to our sons, who made 
part of the pattern, and to our hearts that died with them. Let us 
drink to the spirit of courage that made strange heaven out of unbeliev- 
able hell. And let us drink to the hope that this England of ours, 
which we love so much, will find dignity and greatness and peace 
again.” 


* * 
* 


OBODY has ever worr:ed about the deaf or ever will-—I speak with 

fellow feeling—as they are an extremely irritating section of the 
population, and the general attitude is that their failure to understand 
is due entirely to crass imbecility or lack of attention. 

The bright side about them is that sometimes quite uncon- 
sciously they provide a considerable amount of amusement, and they 
are usually sufficiently hardened to ridicule to see the humour of the 
situations themselves. One story I recall is that of a deaf girl who heard 
her uncle telling a story at dinner one night of a wonderful parrot he 
possessed, which, after one sip, could name every recognised port and 
its vintage year, and was, moreover, equally reliable with clarets and 
burgundies. He had never known it to be wrong, and it was probably 
the most reliable parrot for wines in the British Isles. 

The girl repeated this story later at a house-party, and her dinner 
partner was frankly incredulous. He maintained that it was a flight 
of fancy and a gross exaggeration to say that a parrot—a mere bird— 
could not only have such a discerning taste, but also a vocabulary suffici- 
ently extensive to express it. The girl was most indignant, and stated 
that the story had been told to her by her uncle, a most upright and 
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strictly truthful man, and to prove that she was right she sent him a 
The reply came back : 
* and not ‘ parrot.’ ”’ 

A common cause of misunderstanding with deaf people is that they 
do not hear general conversations at the table, and are therefore com- 
pletely in ignorance of some situation with which everybody else is 
I was staying at Government House, Jerusalem, a few years 
ago, at the same time as Lord Lloyd, and everyone except myself was 
aware that he was going down to Jericho after lunch to call on the 
ex-Khedive of Egypt, who had taken a small villa on the River Jordan 


telegram asking for confirmation. 
correct, but I said ‘ palate 


cognisant. 


for the winter. 


When Lord Lloyd asked me if I would like to go down with him 


** Quite 
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I accepted, being under the impression he was going to look at some 
archeological discovery in the old Jewish town. 


We drew up outside 
p 


a small, unpretentious house of the bungalow type, and I followed 


Lord Lloyd through the gateway thinking we were going to look at a 
recently excavated mosaic, and wondering why the A.D.C. made a 
movement to detain me. 

A moment later I saw Lord Lloyd shaking hands with an elderly 
gentleman clad in a frock coat and wearing a tarbush, whom he addressed 
as “‘ Your Royal Highness ”’ and I realised I had as an Egyptian official 
committed the frightful and inexcusable blunder of making a state call 


on the deposed monarch of the country I was serving, which is one of 


the things one must not do in the East, 


LONDON THAT IS TO BE 


Ill.—A CITY TO LIVE IN. 


The Street, not the individual building, is the architectural unit of a town: a London of semi-detached houses would be a nightmare. 


By THOMAS SHARP 


Instead, 


there should be a return to the Georgian tradition of street and square, composed of unified groups of building, with the skylines diversified by carefully 


sited towers of flats. 


OMEWHERE in that admirable book 
“The Spirit of London,”” which makes 
such nostalgic reading in these days, 


the late Paul Cohen-Portheim spoke of 


certain parts of London as_ providing 
the best solution of the problem of living in a 
great city that was to be found anywhere. He 
was referring to the squares and crescents built 
in the eighteenth and early and mid-nineteenth 
centuries: those blocks of bland, gracious 
houses fronting on to quiet lawn-covered, tree- 
embellished places, which occurred by the dozen 
in Bloomsbury, Bayswater, Paddington, May- 
fair, and other localities. (One speaks of them 
as in the past already: for none of them is 
quiet now, and some of them are not what they 
were. Long before the Blitzkrieg started we 
were doing our best to destroy them in the 
interests of commercialism, and now the 
Blitzkrieg seems likely to finish many of them 
off just a little more quickly than we ourselves 
would have done.) 

Besides these two or three hundred once 
delectable squares, London has a_ hundred 
thousand streets that are anything but delect- 
able. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
these provide the worst instead of the best 
solution of the . problem of city building. 
Berlin’s crowded tenements, and New York’s 
and Vienna’s, and many another city’s buildings, 
are probably worse. But heaven knows that 
they are so wretched, especially in all the 
dreary miles of working-class districts, as to 
be no genuine solution at all. 

Well, these are being bombed too, along 
with the They also are being de- 


squares. 


~ R. Yerbury 
IN BLOOMSBURY. 


the co-operative character of city life 


stroyed : only we had not ourselves made such 
a noticeable beginning on their destruction as 
we had in the squares, before the Blitzkrieg. 
We should have done more, but we didn’t. 
And there are so many thousands of these 
streets, such vast, drab areas of them, that 
while we may not have many squares left at 
the end of it all, it is certain that we shall have 
more of these than any city which claims to 
be civilised should have. 

London was due to be re-built in any case, 
and it is heartening now to hear in all manner 
of unexpected quarters the eager, if vague, talk 
that there is of a fine new city rising from the 
ruins of the old. But if it is to be a fine new 
city and not merely a patched old one, we 
ourselves will have to make more ruins than the 
Germans. A patched-up old city will never 
be good enough. Though it may give us a 
city less wretched in some of its detail (as well 
as occasionally less good), all the old large- 
scale evils will still remain. They may, indeed, 
be intensified. 

The problem of re-building London has 
thrilled, and at the same time terrified, all 
town-planners who have thought about it. It 
has terrified them because of the apparent 
economic impossibility of destroying all that 
should be destroyed. But if the destruction 
has already been begun for us, that at least 
does away with the difficulties of the initial 
steps, and makes the final steps somewhat 
easier. And this much is certain. If we do 
not take advantage of this opportunity we shall 
almost certainly never get London re-built 
at all. 
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A plan and an architecture that have provided the best solution 


to be found anywhere of the problem of living in a city 


But the modern family houses would follow their Georgian counterparts only in their urbanity and by recognising architecturally 
s d g % s A ’ 





— 


PLAN FOR THE NEW 
LONDON 

The old centre retained as a “spine,” with 

urban offshoots separated by tongues of 

country in which are the arterial approaches 

and railways. Satellite towns shown as 
shaded circles 


THEORETIC 


The plan for re-building which I myself 
favour is this. Drive wide wedges of open 
space through the existing suburbs and middle 
ring, right up to the central area. Through 
these wedges main highways could be de- 
veloped, running unimpeded from the country 
to the central city, with approaches to the urban 
wedges dropping off at suitable points. Round 
all this, drive a wide girdle of country with a 
great ring road running through it: not a 
mere green park strip, but a genuine agri- 
cultural belt, five or ten miles wide. Fix the 
population of the central city plus the urban 
wedges at something like three millions, and 
house the displaced populations from the 
green wedges and green girdle in towns of 
about 100,000 situated beyond the green girdle : 
the whole thing in effect making a regional city 
instead of the conglomerate monster which 
now exists. 


HOUSES OR STREETS? 


One of the principal questions that will 
arise in a re-building of this, or any other, kind 
will be as to the form and character of the 
new residential districts. For the past twenty 
years residential building has been restricted 
almost entirely to two extreme types—blocks 
of flats and romantic semi-detached housing. 
Extra-urban, one might perhaps describe it, 
and suburban. Ordinary urban housing has 
been so far neglected that it is almost true to 
say it is no longer practised. 

There has of recent years been great 
opposition by many housing enthusiasts to the 
building of flats. That opposition is likely to 
continue ; and at the beginning of any re- 
building there are likely to be endless arguments 
for and against this type of habitation. It will 
be regrettable if the contestants in these 
arguments continue to be so blindly one-sided 
as they have been. There need be no argument, 
for the plain fact is that both types of dwelling 
are required, each offering certain advantages 
for certain different kinds of individuals and 
family groups. It is likely, then, if common 
sense prevails, that there will be numerous 
blocks of flats both in the new central city and 
in the new towns. But almost certainly there 
will still continue to be a heavy preponderance 
of single family houses, for that form of dwelling 
is probably most suited to the average English 
temperament, and is almost certainly the best 
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type of dwelling for a family group which has young 
children (say under the age of seven or eight) among 
its members. 

In what form shall these single-family houses be 
built 2? That is a question of the utmost importance 
to the appearance of the future city. Nearly all the 
three million or so single-family houses that have 
been built in the last twenty years have been of 
he semi-detached type. The building of blocks 
,f houses, or terraces, has become heavily discredited. 
But a London of semi-detached houses (something 
ike two million of them for the present population) 
s; unthinkable. A single small ‘‘ estate”? of them 
; miserable enough: a London of them would be 
, night-mare of infinite repetition of infinite pettiness. 

A city is founded in co-operative living. Its 
shvsical form should reflect its social basis. You 
‘annot express citizenship when each citizen designs 
or himself in his own separate personal hoine. And 
t is not only a matter of symbolism. Architectural 
success also demands co-operation. 

The atchitectural unit in the town is the street, 
10t the individual building. It is practically im- 
oossible to get architectural cohesion into a “‘ street ” 
f detached or semi-detached small-scale buildings 
like the house. However perfect each house may be 
in itself, the architectural effect of a ‘‘ street” of 
such houses is almost inevitably one of restlessness, 
pettiness and disunity. On the other hand, a street 
of continuous blocks, even if its architectural detail is 
poor, has by virtue of its continuous character the 
qualities at least of repose and unity. 

The street was discredited largely because of the 
degradation into which it fell during the second half 
of last century. The streets built then were mean and 
wretchedly monotonous: so much so that these 
characteristics came to be regarded as the inevitable 
attributes of the continuously built street. But they 
were faults which arose out of non-observance of the 
principles of street design. Meanness and monotony 
arise out of the repetition of a unit of design for longer 
than its quality can maintain the interest of the be- 
holder. One of the secrets of the success of the 
street, therefore, lies in its being comparatively short— 
as in the square, for instance. In the larger mass of 
the town or city the recognition of the street as the 
unit of design is the only real way of avoiding 
monotony and lack of variety. It is obvious to every- 
one how distressingly lacking in variety are to-day’s 
towns of semi-detached, pettily varied streets. How- 
cver varied each street may be in itself, it is like 
every other one, and the town is merely a repetition 
of similarly varied and quite characterless streets. 
Whereas when each street is regarded as a unit in 
itself, then, by the varying widths demanded in the 
varying orientations of the streets, and by the varying 
length of street, varying play of shapes as between 
square, crescent, and so on, by these and other differ- 
ences the whole town has true variety and each street 
genuine character. 

In re-building London, or any town for that 
matter, we shall need to return to the building of street 
and square. Not, of course, in imitation of an 
eighteenth-century way of building, but because that 
way, changed as may be necessary to suit our modern 
needs, still presents the best solution of living comfort- 
ably in a great city. 

Our modern streets of family houses must be for 
modern people. They will rarely, therefore, even in 
the central parts of a new London, be more thanthree 
storeys high (with garage and domestic quarters on the 
ground floor, living-rooms on the first, and bedrooms 
on the second), and more generally they will be two 
storeys. Some of them will have small private 
gardens, while others will have communal gardens. 
Their likeness to their eighteenth-century counter- 
parts will be only in their urbanity, their architec- 
tural recognition of co-operative living in a city. 

The blocks of flats, too, will by their very 
character have the architectural characteristics of 
street design. And by their greater height they will 
help to avoid another type of monotony that is a most 
unpleasant feature of much of our recent residential 
building—the monotony of the sky-line. A further 
development of flat-building, the tower of flats, will 
also help in this. We should deliberately aim at a 
diversification of skyline. But that diversification we 
cannot leave to chance. It must be designed for 
studied effect if it is to achieve beauty and avoid 
lisorder. Family-house streets, blocks of flats and 
towers of flats must therefore all be systematised 
and welded into one large-scale design. So must the 
commercial and industrial parts of the city, as well as 
the residential parts. The re-building of London to 
make an ordered and beautiful city will be no easy 
task. But by re-establishing and widening and ex- 
tending the principles of architectural order that have 
been ignored for the last hundred years our task 
may be made a good deal less difficult. 
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RECENT WEST-END TERRACE DESIGN. GLOUCESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK 


CRESCENT. ARCHITECT: SEPTIMUS WARWICK 





TERRACE HOUSES AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. ARCHITECTS: F. W. B. YORKE 
AND F. R. S. YORKE 





BLOCK OF THREE HOUSES, HAMPSTEAD. ARCHITECT: E. GOLDFINGER 
SLIDING GARAGE DOORS ADJOINS THE ENTRANCES 





FISHERMEN 


OF GALILEE 


By ARTHUR CRAIG-BENNETT 


Late Chief Fisheries Officer, Palestine 


HETHER the traveller arrives by 

the humdrum route over the high 

plateau from Nazareth or by the 

more beautiful and exciting—not 

to say hazardous—route from Acre 
through Safed or, in lordly fashion, by air from 
Alexandria or Basra,the broad oval of the Sea 
of Galilee, surrounded by hills apparently 
created for the sufficient purpose of forming 
a setting to the sheet of blue water, makes a 
picture the memory of which offsets any dis- 
appointment felt on closer acquaintance with 
the barrenness of its shores. 

The name Sea of Galilee is more in keeping 
with the illusionary spaciousness associated 
with Biblical geography than with its actual 
extent. The lake is really small, being perhaps 
fourteen miles by eight, and its waters are 
fresh or, to use the more expressive Continental 
description, sweet. The “ official’ English 
title of the lake, Lake Tiberias, comes from the 
Arabic name and links the lake with its principal 
town. Lake Kinnereth, which is the Hebrew 
name for it, is really the most expressive, 
being derived from the resemblance of the 
outline of the lake to that of a lute. The use 
of three names for one place, inevitable in a 
country with three official languages, has 
sometimes amusing consequences, and at least 
one British official has been guilty of thinking 
Lake Tiberias an offshoot of the Sea of Galilee. 

The fact that the lake lies six hundred feet 
below sea level is brought home not only by the 
thick, oppressive air of the water level, but in 
a more direct manner by notices, in the three 
official languages, which are posted by the side 
of the road, indicating the exact sea level on 
the hillside. Speculation as to what the country 
Arabs make of the concept of sea level is cut 
short by the reflection that they are almost 
certainly incapable of reading the sign. 

During the summer months—that is, from 
April to September—serious storms are of almost 
daily occurrence. It seems that the air trapped 
in the hollow containing the lake takes all 


morning to reach a point at which it suddenly 
becomes unstable, and then the winds volley 


. 


A VIEW ON THE 


down the gullies and quickly raise a bad sea- 
Owing to their regularity these storms cause 
little inconvenience to users of the lake. Fish- 
ing is carried on during the night-time and the 
boats are in before the waves get up. It is true 
that no fisherman will willingly put out to 
cross the lake during the summer late in the 
morning, but on the other hand there is little 
cause for him to cross at that hour. Even 
the majestic flying boats of Imperial Airways 
bow to this decree and despatch their business 
with the lake early in the morning. 

All the year round the lake gives employ- 
ment to about a hundred and fifty fishermen, 
and there is seasonal work for another hundred 
during the height of the fishing season, which 
is in winter. The annual catch of three hundred 
tons of fish is worth about ten thousand pounds 
—a respectable total for so small a lake. The 
kinds of fish caught are unlike those of any 
European lake : not merely are there no salmon, 
trout or whitefish, but there are no perch, 
bream, carp or pike. This is interesting 
because, only a few hundred miles north, the 
Syrian lakes contain carp and pike and some 
of the rivers of the maritime plain of Palestine 
have pike. The fish of the lake are closely related 
to, and in some cases identical with, the fish 
of the Nile and the African lakes, although the 
formidable Nile perch is absent. The fishery 
is made up of three kinds of fish, the musht or 
St. Feter’s fish, the barbels or kishiri and 
kerseen, and the so-called sardine. This last 
is a very small fish allied to the bleak, and it is 
only caught in abundance on moonless nights, 
when, however, the density of its shoals— 
three men in a small rowing boat can catch 
two or three tons in a night—amply makes up 
for its scarcity during the rest of the year. 
One enterprising cannery has packed this little 
fish in tins, and ‘‘ Lake Tiberias Sardines,” 
smoked and packed in oil, are exceedingly good. 

The musht or St. Peter’s fish are like 
large silvery perch. Although they average 
about a pound and a half and have a nice firm 
white flesh, they are rather too well endowed 
with bones for comfortable eating. From the 
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This notice in the three official languages of 

Palestine is placed on the Nazareth Road to 
interest passers-by 


sportsman’s point of view they are dull, as they 
are strictly vegetarian and will not look at a 
fly. The barbels, which often reach five or 
six pounds, will sometimes take a fly, especially 
when they are in the rivers connecting with 
the lake. 

The mushtand the barbels spawn in shallow 
water, a habit of which the fishermen are not 
slow to take full advantage. It creates difficult 
problems for those whose job it is to preserve 
the stock of fish in the lake. The barbels spawn 
on-clean bottoms in the rivers when these are 
fast-flowing. The two parts of the Jordan, 
the upper feeding the lake and the lower drain- 
ing it, formed ideal spawning grounds for the 
kishiri and kerseen. Unfortunately, it has 
been necessary to deepen the lower Jordan to 
obtain a sufficient flow of water for the genera- 
tion of electric power. The loss of this spawning 
ground, it must be admitted, is only one of 
the ways in which the hydro-electric scheme 
has interfered with the affairs of the lake. 

The idea of developing electric power 
from the waters of the Sea of Galilee may appear 
such vandalism to anyone not acquainted with 
the local conditions that it is only right to say 
that the power station is nicely hidden far from 
the lake, and that the provision of electric 
power for operating irrigation pumps is being 
of inestimable benefit to the country. 





TOWARDS MOUNT HERMON 


The annual catch of fish on the lake, three hundred tons, is worth about ten thousand pounds 
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The spawning habits of the musht create 
a different problem. Unlike the barbels the 
musht prefer weed-grown shallows, and at first 
sight there do not appear to be many suitable 
localities, the shores of the lake being strewn 
with barren boulders. At the north end of 
the lake, however, there are two swampy rivers 
whose existence it is easy to overlook. Their 
course is not shown on maps of Palestine 
because, except for a few hundred yards, they 
are entirely in Syria, the frontier of which for 
nearly one-third of the circumference of the 
lake is only a few hundred yards from the water’s 
edge. Into these two rivers, the Zerki and the 
Massadeia, a large proportion of the spawning 
musht of the lake enter each spring. The fish 
having thus migrated into Syria, their return 
to Palestine, except as captives, is prevented 
by the fishermen erecting an efficient wire 
barrier, and, trapped in the shallow rivers, 
they are caught only too easily. The erection 
of such barriers to the migration of fish is, as 
might be supposed and the fishermen well 
know, illegal in Palestine, but the fishermen 
take care to place the nets just inside the Syrian 
border. 

In view of the barrenness of the shallows 
of the lake, a feature largely accounted for by 
the sudden storms which make the existence of 
rooted vegetation precarious, the richness of the 
lake in fish is interesting. ‘The upper Jordan 
comes from Lake Huleh, the water of Merom, 
a shallow lake bordered by a vast marsh of 
luxuriant vegetation. The fertility of the Sea 
of Galilee is due to the flow of water laden with 
vegetable débris and microscopic animal life 
from Lake Huleh. The Huleh marshes, which 
are a source of malarial mosquitoes, are due 
to be reclaimed, but when this happens it will 
be a sad day for the fishermen of Lake 
Tiberias. 

The fishermen are both Arabs and Jews, 
the former greatly outnumbering the latter. 
The Arab fishermen, who are almost exclusively 
Moslems, are partly drawn from the town of 
Tiberias and partly from the semi-nomadic 
Bedawins who live to the north of the lake. The 
superior skill of the town Arabs is offset by 
their desire to spend as much time as possible 
in the coffee-houses. Whereas the Bedawins 
are employed by a fish merchant, those of the 
town, nominally at least, work on their cwn 
account. As in reality both parties become 
bound by debts, drawing an advance from the 
merchant either for building a new boat or 
celebrating a wedding, the difference in status 
is more apparent than real. 

With the Arab fisherman, fishing is a life- 
time occupation. I remember asking a small 
Bedu boy who was pulling at an oar quite three 
times his own size, how old he was, and he 
replied that he could remember three fishing 
seasons ! 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE SEA OF GALILEE FROM THE NAZARETH ROAD 
The excellent surface of this road illustrates the great progress that has been made in 
Palestine in recent vears. There are now 400 miles of metalled main roads 
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A JEWISH FISHERMAN WITH HIS 
CATCH OF KERSEEN 

The Kerseen is one of the two kinds of 
barbel caught in the Lake 





JEWISH FISHERMEN BRINGING IN THEIR BCAT 
The Jewish fishermen, who sell their catch chiefly to local markets, use the same method 
as the Arabs but with better division of labour, the women being responsible for the 
repair of the nets 


The technical standard of these fishermen 
is not high, owing probably to the methods 
employed, which call for little skill. The cast 
net, a circular net thrown from the shoulder 
to drcp over the fish, is still extensively used, 
especially for catching the fish while spawning 
in the rivers. The beach seine, a semicircular 
net dropped from a boat and hauled on the 
shore, is the principal mode of fishing, but it 
is being rivalled by the trammel net. ‘The 
trammel, a fixed net in which the fish becomes 
trapped, is a relatively recent introduction on 
the lake. During the last year another new kind 
of net has been tried and seems as if it might 
become the favourite. This is a fine flax net 
as used in the African lakes. 

The fishermen often camp out for several 
nights because the fishing grounds are far from 
Tiberias. These camps are of the most primi- 
tive description, but it is not uncommon to see 
the fishermen being driven up in a luxurious 
taxi to a “‘ hut ’’ made from old tin cans. The 
earnings of these men are probably about twenty 
pounds a year, in this they do a little better 
than the agricultural labourer. 

Recently a Jewish fishing settlement has 
been started on the eastern side of the lake. 
They have in general followed the Arab methods, 
although there is a better division of labour, 
the repair and drying of the nets being in the 
hands of the womenfolk of the colony. The 
reactions of the Arab fishermen to these new- 
comers are very much the same as if they were 
immigrant Arab fishermen from the coast. 
That is to say that, while they are not welcomed 
because the fishing in the lake is limited in 
amount, they are not actively resisted. This 
is most clearly shown by the fact that the 
Jewish boats are entered on the fishing rota. 
Certain localities are much better fishing 
grounds than others. To remove a source of 
friction a voluntary system. has been instituted 
whereby each boat visits a different fishing 
ground in rotation. Naturally, the larger the 
number of boats, the less often will any one boat 
be able to visit the best fishing ground. Never- 
theless, the Arab fishermen have agreed to 
allow the Jewish boats to share in the rota. 

It would be interesting to know that 
fishermen have been fishing the lake without 
break for the last two thousand years, and that 
the fishermen of to-day can trace back an un- 
broken tradition. It is almost certain, however, 
that this is not the case. Although records in 
Palestine are notoriously deficient, it seems clear 
that on several occasions fishing has stopped 
altogether. This is not surprising, because 
such a small body of water as the Sea of Galilee 
is easily over-fished, and, when over-fished, 
recovery is slow. One can visualise, therefore, 
a cycle of periods of scarcity, when the fishing 
was deserted, and periods of plenty. Traces of 
this can be seen to-day in the fact that many 
of the lake fishermen come from distant villages, 
and, in contrast, on the coast, fishermen can 
be found whose forefathers used to fish the lake 
and were presumably driven to fresh fields 
by a scarcity of fish. 








BEAUTY IN THE| 


Year by year, the value of shrubs that | 
bloom is becoming more apparent. Wit, 
Winter Fasmine they are all fairly recen 
a place for the sake of the pictur: que 
durin: the 


T is only a few years ago since gardeners turned their atte. -ions 
to planting for winter effect, and during the interval the -alue 
of all those shrubs which choose the months of Decemb: and 
January for their season of bloom has become increz ngly 
apparent. The addition of many new kinds through _ >5rti- 

cultural exploration and discovery during the present centu *, to 
the meagre list at the disposal of gardeners a generation ag has 
given considerable impetus to the movement and firmly estab shed 
it in popular favour. The number still is by no means large om- 
pared to the wealth offered for spring and early summer e ects, 
but with the new and the old together there are plenty to go1 und, 
and, generally speaking, the gardener with average space will prc ably 
find more to choose from than he can find room for. 

The treatment accorded the general run of hardy shrub will 
suit all these winter beauties, but as their charms depend so —iuch 
on the vagaries of our winter climate they should be so place« that 
they enjoy all the shelter possible from the driving gales of rai: and 
snow, and the cold winds from the north and east. The pro sion 
of a background of evergreens will serve the purpose adm. ably 
and, incidentally, provide a fine foil to the delicate blossoms of ‘hese 
precocious treasures and serve to display them to still greater a: van- 
tage. Properly placed and grouped in generous colonies, rather than 
planted as single specimens, all these winter shrubs, from the iowly 
heath Erica carnea and its numerous forms to the graceful winter 
cherry Prunus subhirtella autumnalis, afford the most striking and 
picturesque incidents in the winter garden landscape which compel 
admiration from the most casual observer. It is true that in offering 
themselves as hostages to our winters they cannot always be depended 
upon to show their merits, but in four seasons out of five they can 
be trusted to give a good account of themselves, and no good gardener 
will look for more. 

Described by its discoverer, Farrer, who found it in Kansu, 
as “‘ the most glorious of shrubs,’’ Viburnum fragrans is one of the 
most charming of winter-flowering plants. Its early form, now in 
its full tide of loveliness, with its tubular blossoms shining like 
pinkish crystals in the winter sunshine, presents a sight as refreshing 
as it is welcome amid the drab surroundings. All through the winter 
when the weather is not too severe it makes a brave display, and its 
flowers, remarkable for a heliotrope-like fragrance, have the virtue of 
standing up to as much as twelve degrees of frost without turning 
a hair. Its cousin from Bhutan called V. grandiflorum, which is 
only now beginning to find its feet in cultivation, promises to become 
an even finer shrub, and that is saying a good deal. It is of stifier 
and more erect habit, and carries shorter clusters of larger tubular 
flowers that are flushed with deep pink on opening but change to 
pure white as they age, and as it forms a valuable succession to its 
relative, showing itself at its best in late February or early March, 
there is room for both. If it has been eclipsed in beauty by these 
recently introduced cousins, the old laurustinus, Viburnum ‘Tinus, 
is too good a shrub to overlook by those in search of winter colour 
and furnishing. Its shiny evergreen foliage, which makes a fine foil 
to the loose clusters of white stars, combine to make it a most cheerful- 
look’ng shrub in winter, and it might well take the place of such 
cull and prosaic things as laurels and privet, so commonly used as 
evergreen screens and hedges. 

The old mezereon (Daphne Mezereum), both in its purplish 
red and creamy-white forms, has many claims to recognition. : 
slow grower, seldom reaching more than about five feet, and that 
only after long years, it is one of the most reliable of late winter 
shrubs and is worth a place in every garden, as much for its bright 
colour as for its scent. The same can be said of the winter jasmine 
(J. nudiflorum), whose bright yellow fragrant stars are now 0 be 
seen adorning many a wall and trellis, which is the best positic 1 the 
gardener can offer to it. The same position suits the two w 1ter- 
tlowering honeysuckles Lonicera Standishii and L. fragranti: ima, 
both white-flowered and exquisitely scented, and the unco: mon 


(Top) The Chinese witch hazel, Hamamelis mollis.  Witi 

curious strap-shaped blossoms of deep yellow that invar 

adorn the naked shoots on New Year’s Day, it is among the 
of winter-flowering woody plants 


(Bottom) The winter sweet, Chimonanthus fragrans. A delig 

old shrub that is well worth a place in any collection for 

sake of the delicious scent distilled by its greenish-yellow fk 
in mid-winter 
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va elliptica. ‘The last named is a handsome shiub all too rarely 
and the male form, which is the one to select, makes a most 
essive picture when hung with its long, pendulous tassels 
reenish yellow. Sweetly scented as the winter honeysuckles 
they fall short of the winter sweet, Chimonanthus fragrans, 
his quality. For some reason or other, this hardy shrub is 
igely neglected. It is true its greenish yellow flowers are no 
nmendation, but it is well worth growing for its fragrance 

and planted in the open border rather than against a wall, 
sosition usually accorded to it, it is not unattractive in December 

n its naked twigs are adorned with a profusion of its sombre 

soms. 

Its close relative, on the other hand, the Chinese witch hazel, 

1amelis mollis, is unequalled for floral beauty. In the opening 

; of January it seldom fails to lighten the border with its curious- 

<ing, strap-shaped, yellow flowers. It is as hardy as nails, and 

blossoms, too, are immune from the hardest frosts. As it takes 

leparture from the stage, its place is quickly taken by its Japanese 

ive H. japonica and its varieties arborea and the pale yellow 

cariniana. If not quite so attractive as H. mollis, the newer 

vernalis is effective enough to secure a place where there is room. 

yellow scented flowers, which sometimes appear a little ahead 

those of H. mollis, are tinged with red, and, like them, are not 

fected by frost. 

Now that more and more gardeners have become acquainted 
ith it, the autumn-flowering cherry, Prunus subhirtella autumnalis, 
is generally come to be regarded by competent judges as one of 

the most noteworthy winter treasures. Since mid-November it 
has provided an object of striking beauty in the bare landscape with 
ts crown of brownish grey twiggy shoots adorned with clusters of 
wo or three slender-stalked semi-double pearly white blossoms that 
in the best form are infused with a warm pink. It possesses the 
happy knack of producing its delicate flowers intermittently through- 
out the winter, checking their appearance on the arrival of hard 
weather and renewing activity with more kindly conditions, ‘and 
in late March or early April it is generally a sheet of blossom. In 
common with all other precocious beauties it pleads for a background 
of evergreens to be seen at its best, and if it can be given that and 
the companionship of some grey-foliaged plants about its base it 
will afford a lovely picture. 

For those who garden on lime-free soil, the choice of winter 
shrubs is even wider. Several of the early rhododendrons, like 
Nobleanum, Christmas Cheer, praecox, moupinense and dauricum, 
are worth having, as well as the two Pieris, floribunda and japonica. 
Though also a member of the heath family, the strawberry tree, 
Arbutus Unedo, does not object to lime, and it is such a charming 
evergreen that many more gardeners in the south and west might 
well give it a place. Throughout the autumn and early winter a 
well grown specimen presents an attractive picture, carrying its 
drooping clusters of white and pinkish pitcher-shaped bells and at 
the same time adorned with the strawberry-like fruits. Its close 
relative Arctostaphylos Manzanita is another choice eveigreen, with 
deep pink bells generously given in late winter and early spring, but, 
unlike arbutus, is only at home on lime-free soils. 

The winter-flowering heaths, however, resemble the strawberry 
tree in their toleration of lime, and are among the indispensables for 
winter effect. Commencing with the hybrid Erica darleyensis, 
which opens the ball in late November, they maintain a display of 
cheerful colour with all the many forms of E. carnea until April is 
almost gone. So many of the varieties are good that it seems invidious 
to single out any for special mention, but those called Springwood, 
and its counterpart in pink, King George and Vivellii, are so excellent 
that they deserve notice if only to encourage every gardener to plant 
a group of them at the edge of his shrub Lorder or the slopes of his 
rock garden, where they will provide the most cheerful and refreshing 
of winter pictures. G. C. TAYLor. 


(Top) The winter-flowering cherry, Prunus subhirtella autumnalis. 

Not even the most trying winter weather seems to daunt this delicate 

looking member of the cherries. Seen against a dull winter sky, with 

its brownish grey twigs garlanded with clusters of semi-double, pearly 

white hlossoms that are sometimes warmed by the faintest infusion of 
pink, it presents an exquisitely lovely picture 


(Boitom) The deep pink form of the strawberry tree, Arbutus Unedo 

var. rubra. A native of the Mediterranean, this lovely evergreen tree 

as one of the few members of the heath family that will thrive on limy 
soil 
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1.—THE WEST GABLES. FACING ACROSS THE ROAD UP THE VALLEY 


HOLCOMBE HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


THE HOME OF THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH 


A clothier’s home of Charles II’s time, prompting some remarks on the Cotswold wool trade, added 
to and restored for the present owner by Detmar Blow in 1925 


HE Cotswolds are renowned as a 

happy hunting ground of those in 

search of beautiful houses. There is 

scarcely a valley in their whole length 
and the ridge is a labyrinth of little winding 
valleys—that does not shelter at least one grey 
house with the typical pointed gables, the 
lichened, stone-tiled roofs of barn and byre 
clustering beside it; often three or four 
strung along its narrow course, or some for- 
gotten hamlet grouped about an_aisleless 
church that has never grown a tower. In the 
Cotswold towns, from Chipping Campden to 
Bath, from Broadway to Oxford, the character- 
istic architecture of this old stone country 
can be enjoyed in its finest quality and greatest 
quantity. But the richest reward is to come 
upon one of these gems of masonry tucked 
away among the steep pastures that grew 
the wool which paid for the building of 
them all. 

Such a one is Holcombe, or Lower 
Holcombe as it was called in Georgian times, no 
doubt to distinguish it from one of the four 
other farms that are set at intervals of a few 
hundred yards up the deep and spacious combe 
which gives them its name. The farms are 
isolated but for each others’ company, a mile 
and more from the nearest hamlet along a 
little-used but very old road. Holcombe 
House stands on this road where it crosses 
the combe on its way from Painswick to the 
last ridge of the Cotswolds overlooking 
Gloucester and the Severn Vale. Witney on 
the Oxford side, and Stroud and its satellites, 
three miles over the hills to the south from 
Holcombe, alone retain the mills and indus- 
tries that in the seventeenth century brought 
prosperity to the whole Cotswold area— 
prosperity and beauty, not the ugliness that 
was accepted as a necessity of nineteenth- 
century industry. The cloth trade, as the 
Cotswolds knew it, was, indeed, zs homely 
as the houses that it brought into being. The 
unenclosed wolds pastured great flocks of 
sheep tended by shepherds; the wool was 
carded, spun, and woven for the most part 
in the country folks’ own homes or in those 
of the townsmen. In some cases the work 
was done for a “ clothier,”” who bought or 
provided the wool and put it out in succession 
Copyright “Country Life” to carders, spinners, and weavers, paid each 


2.—BETWEEN BUTTRESSES OF YEW: THE FRONT DOOR for their work, and sold the cloth when com- 
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3.—LOOKING INTO THE FORECOURT FROM THE HEDGED GARDENS NORTH OF THE 


Japanese cherries form an archway of blossom in spring 


4.—THE NEW SOUTH SIDE FROM THE RISING GROUND BEHIND THE BARN 


HOUSE 
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5.—FROM THE BROOK IN THE VALLEY BOTTOM 


The forecourt is on the left 





NEW GABLES ADDED TO THE SOUTH END OF THE FRONT 
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pleted. Or each man worked for himself : husbandman 
or gentleman-farmer brought the wool to market, where 
the comber or spinner bought it, then worked it up and 
sold the yarn to the weaver, who would bring it back to 
the market as finished cloth, where it would be bought 
by the clothier and sent to London, or by the merchant, 
who, after sending it to the fuller, and sometimes to the 
dyer, shipped it abroad. 

Under either system the profits of the industry 
were spread far and wide through the district, producing 
the extraordinary number of finely built houses and 
cottages that are now so justly sought after. The clothing 
industry was by no means confined to the Cotswolds. 
The West Riding of Yorkshire, Norwich, Colchester, 
Canterbury, Exeter and Taunton, Tiverton and Barn- 
staple were each clothing centres, many of them specialis- 
ing in their own types of cloth. Their prosperity varied, 
too, with the European situation and the policy of the 
Government. Throughout the Middle Ages, for instance, 
there were disastrous departures from William the 
Conqueror’s wise policy of developing a national weaving 
industry, in favour of exporting the wool in bulk through 
the Hanseatic merchants to be worked up at Bruges 
and Ghent for re-import as the finished cloth. Foreign 
merchants were naturally prepared to pay handsomely 
for this profitable trade, even to the extent of financing 
kings and their rivals who were prepared to confirm their 
charters against those who aimed at fostering home 
industries. Much of the political history of the Middle 
Ages otherwise so little comprehensible is explained by 
realising that Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, had their prototypes at the Battle of Hastings. 
Simon de Montfort and his barons, for instance, were 
out to re-establish cloth production as the basis of a 
prosperous community as well as for their representation 
in Parliament, against a king who financed himself by 
selling export privileges. The Wars of the Roses, too, 
were fought very largely to decide this question of export 
or industry, the Hanseatic merchants financing and 
equipping their partisan Edward of York. Even after 
the final expulsion of the Hansa by the Tudors, the 
industry had its ups and downs, depending principally 
on the export markets for finished cloth opened or closed 
by the Government’s foreign relations. But generally 
speaking, the seventeenth century, and more particularly 
the reign of Charles II, was favourable to the industry. 
During the Dutch Wars it became so imperative to 
encourage home production at all costs that in 1667 
the remarkable law was passed compelling the dead to 
be buried in woollen shrouds. 

Hence the very large number of Cotswold houses 
built or re-built in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Widespread as the type is, and extraordinarily 
standardised architecturally, it represented an immense 
advance over the type of building that preceded it and 
which it almost universally replaced. There are few, 
indeed, of the earlier sort surviving in the district—the 
cruck-framed, wattle-walled, thatch-roofed dwellings 
typical of all medieval England. But although so much 
building was being done, it followed very closely the 
better-class architecture of the previous century, which 
in its turn was adopted with minor variations from that 
of the late Middle Ages. A wool farmer of Charles II’s 
time housed himself at Holcombe with a miniature replica 
of the kind of house that, say, an Elizabethan knight 
built, as at Corsham, which was derived directly from 
such a peer’s mansion of Henry VIII’s time as Barrington 
Court in Somerset, the style of which was an elaboration 
of a lord of the manor’s hall in the middle years of the 
fifteenth century. On this inclined plane the changes 
in two hundred years are only superficial. A single- 
storeyed central living-room takes the place of the open 
hall ; flat-headed lights replace arched or cusped win- 
dows ; the number of chimneys has increased with the 
multiplication of hearths, in spite of the tax on them. 
But the general conception of a house, the materials and 
tools used in its construction, and the character of its 
design, are otherwise little changed. 

Until Detmar Blow’s addition of the south gable 
and side (on the right of Fig. 1), the house was of two 
gables only, not including the baby one above the main 
entrance. Of these the centre gable (the southern of 
the unaltered house) appears to be older than the western 
and porch gable: its masonry is rougher and the 
mullions of its windows earlier—probably a difference 
of a generation. Whatever the reason for this, the design 
of the earlier gable was carried through, notably by the 
continuous label moulding above all the windows, which 
provides pleasing horizontal divisions. The north end 
(Fig. 3) was finished off in the effective way dear to the 
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Cotswold builder—with gables at right angles, a chimney 
stack, and intersecting ridges, with a blind wil de beuf 
in the peak. A generation later, sash windows were 
introduced to the parlour, when its walls were wainscoted 
‘Fig. 8) All the seventeenth-century work is of first-rate 
juality, the finish of the chimney shafts and the cusping 
yencath the cap of the gable ends being more delicate 
han any others hereabcuts. 

The addition made for Lady Plymouth in 1925 is 
10 less excellent in design and craftsmanship (Fig. 4). 
Yetmar Blow’s building for himself at Hilles a mile or 
wo away has been recently described. The new wing 
iere, at right angles to the old front, repeats its character- 
stics, including the long horizontal labels and clustered 
+himneys, and as a design is interesting and distinguished 
n itself yet entirely in character. It certainly bears out 
vhat was said of his work on that former occasion, that 
he only sure indication of his part in a design is apt to 
e its absolute rightness in conception, treatment and 
detail. The back of the new wing, where costs had to 
be saved by foregoing dressed stonework, is rough-cast 
and whitewashed. 

Little is known of the former owners of Holcombe 
beyond their names. In 1748, when it was known as 
Holcombe Hall, it belonged to Isabella, daughter of 
William Higginson of Thrift (? Frith) Street, Soho, who 
married Charles Sheppard of Minchinhampton Manor. 
From them it descended to Richard Hewitt in 1804, and 
presently passed to the Loveday family—whose name is 
one of the oldest found in Painswick. They eventually sold 
it toa Mr. Croome, from whom Detmar Blow bought the 
property, subsequently leasing it to the Dowager Countess 
of Plymouth after the death of the late Earl of Plymouth in 
1925. He knew the house, however, as a water-colour of 
it by him exists, executed towards the end of his life. A 
photograph and some notes on Holcombe by Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley were published in these pages in 1920. 

No less charming than the house are the gardens 
that Lady Plymouth has extended to the bottom of the 
valley north of the house. Immediately in front a fore- 
court is pretected by a wall and a tall old yew hedge ; 
two ‘ buttresses”? of yew also flank the front door 
(Fig. 2). The gate in the wall used to be opposite the 
door which was reached by a path between thick bushes. 
The gate has been moved farther south, to be central 
with the extended front, and the path is now staggered 
round the two laurustinus bushes that screen the entry. 


The ground rises rather steeply before the new south: 


front, parallel to which runs a yew hedge on the rising 
slope. Steps climb up to an old dovecot adjoining the 
barn, and from them there is a pretty glimpse of the 
old and new fronts (Fig. 6). On the slope at the back of 
the barn is the kitchen garden ; beyond is a remarkable 
old pear tree with four stems each the size and height 
of a well grown tree. 

Northwards of the house a little brook runs down 
the bottom, with a thicket of alders and willows beyond 
it. The space between the brook and the house (Fig. 5) 
has been brought into the garden, the brook itself and 
the fringes of the thicket forming a natural water garden. 
Between this and the house are a series of hedged 
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9.—(Left) THE DRAWING-ROOM IN THE NEW WING. 10.—(Right) THE BEDROOM ABOVE THE DRAWING-ROOM. Both 


are partly furnished with pieces designed and painted by Lady Plymouth 
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7.—IN AN ENCLOSURE OF THE HEDGED GARDEN: THE SWIM- 
MING POOL 
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8.—THE PARLOUR AT THE NORTH END OF THE FRONT 


The 1720 wainscot is painted French grey 


enclosures at right angles to the road, formed with beech and macrocarpa, and 
opening one into the other on the axial line. In one is an unobtrusive swimming- 
pool (Fig. 7) edged with small paving flags laid without mortar. A group of 
Hyacinthus candicans looks well against a corner of the dark hedge. ‘The next 
enclosure is given over to large herbaceous beds in which homely, tall-growing 
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flowers are massed with apparent carelessness 
but actually with the happy artistry to which 
every aspect of the house and gardens bears 
witness (Fig. 3). A lovely touch is the archway 
of Japanese cherries leading towards the fore- 
court. In spring its blossom is seen against 
the silver grey gables and the dark yew hedge 
behind. 

Indoors, the house owes a great deal to 
its owner’s talent for this “ happy artistry.” 
The first Earl of Plymouth, it will be remem- 
bered, was one of the most enlightened holders 
of the office of First Commissioner of Works 
during King Edward’s reign; a trustee of 
the National Gallery; and, among many 
public-spirited works for the encouragement 
of the arts, made himself a guarantor of the 
Crystal Palace at a time when that late 
lamented structure had not earned the respect 
which it recently enjoyed. Both his homes, 
St. Fagans Castle and Hewell—which latter 
was re-built for him by Thomas Garner in 
Renaissance style—reflect his personal tastes. 


MR. TOM WALLS’ 


Like so many of the Windsor-Clive family, 
Lord Plymouth was an amateur artist of no 
little talent, and Lady Plymouth, who was 
the daughter of Sir Augustus Berkeley Paget, 
P.C., G.C.B., has always been an 2ccomplished 
worker in a wide range of crafts. Much of 
the furniture at Holcombe has been worked 
or painted by her own hands—-notably the 
needlework chairs in Fig. 8, in which the 
design consists of sprigs of wild flowers on a 
pink ground, and in the bedroom (Fig. 10), 
where the furniture is decorated with designs 
in gold and harmonising colours. ‘To the 
left of the entry the parlour (Fig. 8) was finely 
wainscoted in the seventeen-twenties, when 
the sash windows were put in. It is now painted 
French grey, a charming background to the 
gilt and lacquered furniture and needlework 
chairs. The great seventeenth-century hearth, 
like so many in Cotswold houses, might be of 
any date in the previous century. A dining- 
room hall occupies the middle of the ground 
floor on the other side of the entry, and beyond 


STAFFORDSHIRES 


* BEST TEMPERED COMPANIONS, MOST FAITHFUL FRIENDS ” 


¥ WNER, trainer, actor,” is the terse 
description given in Who’s Who of 
Mr. Tom Walls’ multifarious inter- 
ests. He started on the stage, went 
into the films in 1929, and three 
years later captured another public by winning 
the Derby with the 100 to 6 April the Fifth, 
trained by himself. ‘Those of us who are 
foad of dogs have to thank him for playing a 
part in resuscitating the breed known as 
Staffordshire bull terriers, his predilection for 
them having drawn attention to dogs that were 
bred more or less in obscurity, principally in 
Staffordshire. They were the taproot from 
which bull terriers sprang, and fell into neglect 
after dog-fighting became illegal, but some of 
their admirers kept them going when they were 
no longer allowed to compete for stakes against 
others of their kind. 
The modern history of the Staffordshires 
as show dogs does not go back more than seven 
or eight years. Mr. Tom Walls’s advocacy 


made them talked about so much that a club 
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was formed in 1935, and in that year classes 
were arranged for them at the Hatfield show 
the first after their recognition by the Kennel 
Club. They were then a very mixed lot, not 
having been bred long enough to a common 
standard to have obtained uniformity. Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that conformity to a 
standard is soon possible, given competence 
on the part of breeders, and we are now able 
to see the ideal that is wanted. That is a long 
way from the type required in bull terriers in 
practically every respect. 

Take the head, for example, which is an 
important feature in all breeds. The bull 
terrier’s is oval, almost egg-shaped, fairly long 
and of considerable depth. In profile it should 
be almost an arc from the occiput to the tip 
of the nose, and the more down-faced the better. 
The expression ‘‘ a well filled-up foreface ’’ is 
common, meaning that there is no stop. The 
head of the Staffordshire bull terrier is short, 
wide in skull, deep through, has a distinct stop 
and short foreface. Three kinds of ears are 






BULLER ?” 


Mr. Tom Walls with a favourite 
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it are the rooms in the 1925 addition. One 
of them is the drawing-room seen in Fig. 9, 
in which the treatment of the almost continu- 
ous mullioned windows is notable for the 
narrowness of the intervening supports which 
perform their structural purpose while block- 
ing a minimum of light. The furnishing 
comprises some excellent examples of gilt and 
painted gesso, antique, and of Lady Plymouth’s 
handiwork. That in the bedroom (Fig. 10) has 
already been alluded to ; here it has a back- 
ground of vellum on the walls, the general 
effect of the room being a warm grey-gold. 
The peace of this old grey house in its 
little valley is not due only to its geographical 
remoteness, though that makes the warring 
world seem very far away. Everything about 
the house, from its weathered silvery walls 
and strong calm lines to its care-free garden 
and lovingly tended little rooms, preserves 
the gracious spirit of a past not so remote 
but that it may some day be recovered by 
some. CHRISTOPHER HUvssey. 





A PORTRAIT OF MR. TOM 
WALLS’ BROCK OF LOOE. 
Illustrating two important char- 
acteristics of the Staffordshire 
the wide skull and short jaw 


recognised : prick, half-prick, and 
rose. The colours may be any 
shade of brindle, black, white, fawn, 
or red, or any of these in combina- 
tion with white. The average weight 
is between 28lb. and 38lb. The 
general impression one forms is that 
of an active, powerful and muscular 
animal. 

I may be asked how it is that 
the two breeds are so dissimilar, 
though they were closely allied 
about eighty years ago. The ex- 
planation is simple. Before shows 
had been going many years it was 
thought that a more refined type of 
dog than the old Staffordshire would 
appeal most to the public, and 
other breeds were used, including 
the English terrier and the Dal- 
matian, for the purpose of making 
a white dog with striking character- 
istics. "That is how the bull terrier 
came, while the Staffordshires re- 
mained much as they always had 
been. Their chief vocation being 
to fight, men bred solely from strains 
of high courage without troubling 
about their appearance. They must 
have strength, agility, and the ability 
to take punishment without flinch- 
ing. These qualities came to them 
from the bulldog and terrier that 
had formed their original parentage. 

One imagines that they must 
have had more of the bulldog than 
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COMPACTNESS AND POWER 
(Left) Another portrait of Brock of Looe. 


terrier in their composition, for the bulldogs of 140 years ago, or even 
more recently, were in many respects more like the Staffordshires than 
they are to the modern bulldog, with its shortish legs, wide chest, very 
short head and massive skull. That is a product of the showman’s 
art, and is a long way from the old bull-baiting dog. The bulldogs of 
those times were noted for their ferocity and deficiency of intelligence. 
In the edition of his book on ‘‘ The Dog,’ published in 1861, Youatt 
declared that the bulldog was scarcely capable of any education and was 
fitted for nothing but ferocity and combat. 
His description of the bull terrier was more favourable, it being 
‘superior, both in appearance and value, to either of its progenitors. 
It forms a steadier friendship than either of them, and the 
principal objection to it is its love of wanton mischief, and the dangerous 
irascibility which it occasionally exhibits.”’ Sir Walter Scott’s Camp 
was what he called a bulldog-terrier, and, of all the dogs he had in his 
time, he said it was the cleverest. ‘‘ I taught him to understand a 
great many words, insomuch that I am positive the communication 
between the canine species and ourselves might be greatly enlarged.”’ 
Scott felt his loss so acutely that on the day of his death he absented 
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“HANDS OFF MY PUP!’”—SAYS BULLER 











ARE ALSO WELL MARKED 
(Right) Bunty of Looe—a sister of Brock 





BOTHER OF LOOE—THE KIND OF DOG TO WELCOME 
AN ENEMY PARACHUTIST! 
himself from a dinner on account of the death of a dear old 


friend. 

John Meyrick, a careful observer, wrote in 1861: ‘ For every 
quality which makes the dog a valued companion to man, the bull 
terrier is unsurpassed by any other breed. He will hunt for him, 
watch his house and fight for him; he is teachable and intelligent ; 
he is the best-tempered companion and the most faithful friend.’”’ Inci- 
dentally, Meyrick disagreed with Youatt’s estimate of the bulldog, 
claiming that the strictures quoted above were entirely unfounded. 
The bull terriers referred to in the foregoing were what are now named 
the Staffordshires, the whites as we now know them not ccming until 
a few years later. Shortly before the outbreak of the Great War we 
were reminded of the fact that the old-fashioned dogs had not died 
out, for, when a few enthusiasts decided to try their hand at producing 
a coloured bull terrier on the lines of the whites they had to go to them 
to get the colour. It took some years for them to accomplish their 
object, and now we have brindle, red and fawn bull terriers after the 
same pattern. ‘They must not, however, be confused with the Stafford- 
shires, which retain their individuality. 

It is not surprising that on the beginning of shows in 1859 and 
the consequent attention given to dog breeding, people looked askance 
at the bull terrier on account of his disreputable past. Although dog- 
fighting and bull-baiting were no longer permitted, it is certain that 
the former was continued in secrecy to some extent, and I have heard 
that occasional fights are still staged, as cock-fighting is, but it would 
be altogether wrong to associate the majority of the Staffordshire bull 
terriers with this debased form of ‘‘ sport.”’ Still plucky as ever they 
were, they are just as dependable in temper as other dogs. In judging 
them I have only met one that resented being handled in the ring, 
and he told me so plainly enough like a gentleman. I do not say that 
they would particularly object to a scrap under provocation, but that 
is another matter. A man who is going into the wild parts of the earth, 
frequented by dangerous animals, could not do better than take a 
Staffordshire or two with him, for I warrant that they would be staunch 
in all circumstances, and probably act as Theodore Roosevelt told a 
friend he had done—‘‘ I put myself in the way of things and they 
happened.” A. CROxTON SMITH. 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 


By ROBERT BYRON 


MAP of the world which showed, 

instead of races or minerals or 

plateaux, the localities of architec- 

ture, would be surprisingly empty. 

People are apt to forget how rare 
true architecture is—and by true architecture 
I mean a form of building which has escaped 
from the restrictions of wood construction. 
Excluding the developments of the past 
century, architecture in this sense has been 
confined to three main spheres, Europe and 
the Mediterranean littoral, Persia and the 
Middle East, and India, each broadly corre- 
sponding with a religious civilisation, the 
Christian, the Mohammedan and the Hindu. 
Of these three main lines of development, the 
Hindu has hitherto attracted the least under- 
standing, precisely because it is the most 
difficult for a non-Hindu to understand. And 
this fact, combined with the deliberate philistin- 
ism cultivated, on the model of the Emperor 
Babur, by the general run of Englishmen after 
the Mutiny, has rendered India to-day archzo- 
logically one of the most unknown countries 
in the world. Very few persons, either here 
or elsewhere, seem to be aware that India (and 
I am not talking about Mohammedan India) is 
a country of great monuments, executed in 
superb and enduring material, and that round 
these monuments has developed a_ tradition 
of sculpture which alone can rival the classical 
style of the West. For some years now the 
deficiency of understanding evinced by the 
British in India and, let us admit, by the 
Indians themselves, in face of the monuments 
that surround them, has been to some extent 
remedied by the devoted researches of Dr. 
Stella.Kramrisch, who studied originally under 
Strzygowski in Vienna and who has been the 
chief organiser of the exhibition of photographs, 


HINDOO ARCHITECTURE 


Jain Temple at Vijayanagar; 14th century 


many of them her own, now arranged by the 
Warburg Institute at the Imperial Institute in 
South Kensington, to cover the whole progress 
of Hindu architecture and sculpture from about 
200 B.c. to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. One of these days we shall have an 
Indian Exhibition in London. One of these 
days the Government of India, or some more 
enterprising institution, will think it worth 
while to follow up the work of Cunningham 
and Ferguson by a series of authoritative 
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volumes introducing the monuments of India 
to the libraries of the world. Meanwhile here 
is something to go on with, and something 
which should contribute very materially to the 
furtherance of these larger hopes in the years 
to come. 

Dr. Kramrisch’s captions, which explain 
the grouping of the photographs into sections 
and sub-sections, deal in philosophic motives 
and a mystic iconography. That is the proper, 
scholarly basis on which any great range of 
monuments must be classified. But the 
ordinary person, to whom the symbols of a 
strange religion are more important for the 
art they have produced than for the ideas they 
represent, may wish to approach the subject 
from a different standpoint. What circum- 
stances, he may ask, caused architecture and 
sculpture to blossom so exuberantly in this 
harsh, forbidding country, and what factors 
dictated the evolution of forms which are with- 
out parallel or relationship elsewhere ? 

The first condition of these developments 
has been the existence for two or three thousand 
years of an immense society, united like Europe 
by certain fundamental habits and_ ideas, 
fecund, wealthy and reverent of authority, and 
delighting, despite its acute sense of human 
impermanence, in the visible and _ tangible 
aspect of things. In such a society lies the 
impulse to art. But the form art takes must 
necessarily derive partly from the normal 
visual idiom in which every artist deals, the 
human form, the cherished animal, the local 
vegetation by which he is surrounded, and 
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Characteristic elaboration by means of abounding sculpture. Tanjore, circa 1000 a. 
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Majurbhanyj. 


llth century (detail) 
‘That type of serene beautiful woman which Indian artists have 
always loved to depict ” 


partly from the atmospheric conditions of light 
and landscape which determine the value of a 
work of art once it is created. In the latter 
respect, the Indian architect, whether Mo- 
hammedan or Hindu, has been faced by a 
problem unknown to workers in the other two 
great traditions of architecture, and that is 
the quality of Indian sunshine. In the Medi- 
terranean or in Persia the shadows grow deeper 
and the colours of the landscape warmer, in 
proportion to the brightness of the sun. In 
India the cpposite takes place. The indian sun 
is a destroyer of formandcolour. As the enemy 
ascends to its noonday zenith, the shadows 
vanish and the world goes grey. ‘Thus the 
Indian architect has never sought effect through 
the broad massing of rational, three-dimensional 
volumes. Instead, he has aspired to the 
presentation of form by other means: the 
Hindu by an intricate wealth of repetitive 
detail ; the Mohammedan by the use of stones 
which are either so brilliantly coloured in them- 
selves that they defeat the greyness or which 
catch the light and reflect it with the brilliance 
of an electric sign. 

The present exhibition displays the full 
extent of Hindu invention in the creation of 
architectural form. The rudiments of the 
system may be seen in the Jain Temple at 
Vijayanagar, where for once the ingenious 
succession of lateral shadows on the roofs 
of the two pavilions is undisturbed by carving. 
This, as it happens, is a comparatively late 
building, dating from the fourteenth century. 
For the cpposite effect of extreme complexity, 
involving an incredible multiplication of one 
single architectural form, the spire of the 
Kandyara Mahadeva temple at Khajuraho, 
dating from about 1000 A.D., provides the most 
striking example in the exhibition. The final 
extravagance is reached in the towering 


(Right) DOORJAMB, KANARAK, ORISSA 
13th century. Symbolising the ascent from 
lower to higher levels of life 
(Left) A MASTERPIECE OF INDIAN 
SCULPTURE IN THE ROUND 
Ksetrapala, “ Protector of the Field,” at 
Khajuraho. Circa 1000 an. 
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BRONZE 

PUNJAI, S. 
Siva, the creative principle, gives the dance that, through disciplin- 
ing the body, perfects the limbs (trampling the demon of deformity) 
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Gopurams or gate-houses that adorn the great 
temples of the south. Here, as in the sixteenth- 
century example from Suchindram in Travan- 
core, the architectural form appears at first 
sight to be almost wholly obscured beneath a 
riot of carving. Yet in fact this is not so. 
Certajn shadow-lines emerge from the orna- 
ment, which are repeated on gate-house after 
gate-house and render the first impact cf 
these temples on a European one of the most 
impressive and singular architectural experi- 
ences that it is possible to receive. 

About Hindu sculpture it is not so easy 
to generalise, if only because no writers on art 
have ever succeeded in defining the true quali- 
ties of sculpture and there is thus no common 
formula with which to express in words the 
distinction between a statue which is a work of 
art and one which is not. In the present 
exhibition it is only possible to pick out one 
or two examples as illustrating certain qualities 
in which Indian sculpture is pre-eminent. Of 
these, a happy example of the manner in 


which the Indian artist, above all others, has 
made sculpture a part of architecture is seen 
in the figure at Ksetrapala, “‘ Protector of the 
Field,” on the angle of a building at Khajuraho 
—a figure whose roundness and repose, indiffer- 
ent to the minor concavities of the human 
body or to those details which are so often 
described as giving “ character’ to a repre- 
sentation, yet crystallising the very essence of 
the male form in hard, imperishable stone, 
exhibits the deepest possible understanding of 
the true function of sculpture. But even in 
India there is a limit to the number of statues 
in full round that can be applied to any one 
building. Another example, in the field of 
pure design, of the co-operation between the 
carver and the architect, is the beautiful steatite 
doorway on the Black Pagoda at Kanarak, 

I wish Dr. Kramrisch had shown some 
pictures of the two ranks of statues which 
adorn the roof tiers of the Black Pagoda ; for 
these, in my experience, are among the most 
moving representations of the human form 
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that any sculptors in any age or country have 
devised. The bust of ‘‘ Durga Killing the 
Buffalo Demon ”’ in the exhibition gives some 
idea of that type of serene, beautiful woman 
which Indian artists, painters and sculptors 
alike have always loved to depict. But here 
the heavy jewellery, and the breasts entwined 
in ropes of pearls, show that this humanist 
tradition has passed its peak and is on the way 
to stylisation. That tradition, however, under- 
went a remarkable revival in the south of India 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
when a series of bronze figures was produced 
that have seldom been excelled in style, ele- 
gance and lightness. A somewhat over- 
dramatic photograph shows the legs of one of 
these figures in a dancing posture. But the 
exhibition makes no pretence to cover these 
bronzes in full. 

The exhibition will be open till Christmas 
and will then go on tour. A later exhibition 
on the same lines is promised, dealing with 
Mohammedan monuments of India. 


THE SEASON’S RACING STATISTICS 


ITH another, in this instance, un- 

satisfac.o y racing season relegated 

to the past it is time to look over 

the men and the horses who will 

be written of by future Turf 
historians as the most prominent in the unique 
year of 1940. ‘To make comparisons with 
other years, or even to mention monetary values 
of the stakes won, would be both misleading 
and invidious ; it must suffice to write that, 
with only four horses in training, the Hon. 
Esmond Harmsworth, who is now Lord 
Rothermere, heads the list of winning owners, 
and occupies the second place in a like com- 
pilation dealing with the breeders of winners. 
These positions he holds almost entirely through 
t he efforts of Godiva and His Highness. They 
are both by the Derby and St. Leger winner 
Hyperion ; the former, who was a rather small, 
varminty, almost mean-looking bay from Carpet 
Slipper, a Phalaris mare who was bred at the 
National Stud and sold to Mr. Harmsworth 
for 400gs. as a yearling, was successful in the 
New One Thousand Guineas, the Oaks Trial 
Plate at Hurst Park, and the New Oaks at 
Newmarket, and was reckoned by many to be 
the best of her age, but, unfortunately, died 
in Ireland before she could prove it; the 
latter, a good-sized, nicely moulded grey from 
Moti Ranee, a Spion Kop mare of the Aga 
Khan’s breeding, earned brackets in the Empire 
Cup at Newbury and in the Newmarket 
Handicap. Naturally, such success on the part 
of a new owner raises hopes for the future, 
but this is not likely to be an immediate one 
as Mr. Harmsworth made up his 
mind to give up breeding blood- 
stock two years ago and at the 
December Sales of 1938 disposed 
of, among others, Carpet Slipper 
to the Gilltown Stud for 2,0o00gs. 
and Moti Ranee to the American 
owner Mr. Louis Mayer for 
1,200gs. Peace and better times, 
it is to be hoped, will see a return 
to the bloodstock fold ; such men 
are always sure of a ready wel- 
come. Godiva and His Highness, 
or rather their wins, likewise 
account for the high position that 
Willie Jarvis takes in the list of 
winning trainers. The eldest of 
three brothers, and a son of 
W. Jarvis who trained Bona Vista 
to win the Two Thousand Guineas 
of 1892, he has trained for three 
kings, and was responsible for 
the preparation of Scuttle when 
she carried the Royal livery to 
victory for King George V in 
the One Thousand Guineas of 
1928. Just as Jarvis ran-up to 
Fred Darling in the tabulation 
concerning successful trainers, so 
Darling finished second to Lord 
Rothermere as a winning owner 
and, furthermore, was responsible 
for the preparation of his sixth 
Derby winner and owned and 


‘ 


LEADING MEN AND HORSES 


trained his first. Actually neither of these 
performances are, as they have been repeatedly 
stated to be, records, as the late John Porter 
of Kingsclere was responsible for seven winners 
of the Epsom classic, while Chevalier Gini- 
strelli not only owned and trained but actually 
bred Signorinetta, who won both the Derby 
and the Oaks of 1908, and Tom Walls was a 
part-owner of April the Fifth when he prepared 
him for his win in 1932. This is meant as no 
disparagement of the Beckhampton trainer, 
who has plenty of time in front of him to 
eclipse both performances, as well he might, 
considering that his great-grandfather steered 
Rockingham to victory in the St. Leger of 1833 
and was so constantly associated with the 
successes of the grey horse Isaac, who won fifty- 
four of his one hundred and eleven races, that 
contemporary Turf writers wrote that ‘‘ Darling 
was King, and his throne old Isaac’s back.” 
Frid Darling's father trained Galtee More 
to win the triple crown, Ard Patrick the Derby, 
Wildfowler the St. Leger, Cap and Bells II 
the Oaks, and Slieve Gallion the Two Thousand 
Guineas. Coming of such a tail-male line Fred 
Darling could not very well help making a 
name for himself as a trainer; the odd part 
is that he was never to the forefront as a jockey, 
his most memorable success being on Hari Kari 
upon whom he earned a bracket from a big 
field of horses, ridden by negro jockeys, in 
Jamaica. Mention of this ‘‘ Knight of the 
Saddle ” effort brings to mind the fact that so 


far the leading jockey has not been mentioned. 
Actually it seems almost unnecessary to write 





HYPERION 


Lord Derby's young horse Hyperion heads the list of the Sires of 
Winners and in the three seasons that his stock have been running, 


has sired the winners of fifty-four races 


that Gordon Richards once again headed the 
table devoted to the pilots and, this time, for 
the tenth year in succession and the fourteenth 
in fifteen years. Pretty wonderful riding, even 
considering the stables that he rides for, yet 
he has still to unsaddle a winner of the Epsom 
classic. 

Enough of human beings; the leading 
equines as racehorses were dealt with in a 
recent article, but there are still the sires of 
winners and the sires of the dams of winners 
to be mentioned. The leaders in these spheres 
are respectively Lord Derby’s Derby and 
St. Leger winning ten year old Hyperion, and 
the same owner’s Phalaris, who died some years 
ago after a very successful career as a sire of 
winners. But for the war the former, who is 
a son of Gainsborough, a winner of a triple- 
crown in the last war, from Selene, a staying 
daughter of Chaucer, would by now have had 
a stud record equal to that of any sire of the 
century ; as it is, in the three seasons that his 
stock have been running, he has been respon- 
sible for the winners of fifty-four and a half 
races carrying £60,370 in prize-money. His 
advent as a sire has been one of the most 
satisfactory features of recent years, as he stayed 
himself, as he was bred to do, and seems certain 
to sire stayers who, either as sires or dams, 
will have a very material influence on the 
improvement of stamina in the thoroughbred 
of to-day. Though it may seeman extraordinary 
thing to write, it was, partly at least, due to 
Phalaris that the decline in this factor set in. 
He himself was not bred to stay and did not 
stay, but had the unfortunate gift, 
like many short-distance horses, 
of begetting early-to-hand young- 
sters who piled up the brackets in 
their early days and, later on, 
went on to the stud to pass on 
the trait. 

Though it is a fact very 
difficult of scientific proof, it 
is generally recognised that the 
sire is the main factor for stamina 
or otherwise in the thoroughbred. 
Stewart McKay estimated that 
eighty per cent. of it was due to 
him. 

Just possibly, this may be 
over the mark; the fact remains 
that Phalaris did not possess it 
and was not dominant for it, but 
as a sire of dams or the sire of 
the sire of dams will be, as he 
has proved to be, a success for 
the very simple reason that his 
daughters or the daughters of 
his sons can obtain the necessary 
staying power for their offspring 
from their mates if these are 
chosen for it. 

This has admittedly been 
but a cursory glance at the equine 
leaders of the turf; further ar- 
ticles will deal in more detail 
with the sires of both kinds. 

RoysTON. 
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THE FRIENDLY ROAD 


Before the Roman came to Rye or out of Severn 
strode, 
The rolling English drunkard made-the rolling 
English road. 
A reeling road, a rolling road, that rambles round 
the shire, 
And after him the parson ran, the sexton and 
the squire ; 
A merry road, a mazy road, and such as we did 
tread 
The night we went to Birmingham by way of 
Beachy Head. 
ROM time to time—although I prefer 
lanes and footpaths—I find myself 
walking along a stretch of main road. 
Big, high-powered cars often race past 
me; they climb steep hills with the 
same ease and speed as they glide along a 
level half-mile. I sometimes wonder if the 
people who travel in these swift, luxurious cars 
have any interest in the countryside. Their 


: 


“« THE 


W. F. Teylcr 
ROLLING 


set faces and their apparent indifference to all 
that lies about them remind me of passengers 
in a tube railway who—if memory serves me 
well—sit staring at newspapers or looking at 
nothing in particular with sad, almost ex- 
pressionless faces. 

Now the times have changed, There is a 
boom in the bicycle world ; legs are back at 
their old jobs—pressing on pedals or striding 
out on the road. A friend of mine who always 
raced up a long hill at thirty to forty miles 
an hour now walks up that same hill at about 
two miles an hour, and pushes his bicycle 
beside him so that he can ride home again. 
He has discovered that a hill is still a hill; 
instead of changing into a lower gear he now 
shortens his stride and finds time to stop and 
look over the hedges at the ploughland and the 
cattle. 

Old wagoners, rural postmen and the pony 
that carries his master to market—all these 
have not been allowed to forget the ups and 
lowns of country lanes; for them a mile is 
still, as it always has been, 1,760yds. I have 
many times heard men talk of the journey from 
Cleobury Mortimer, over the Clee, to Ludlow 
by car. For them the speedometer ticks off 
the miles, and eleven miles to a motorist mean 
little more or less than twice that number of 
minutes. On my walks to Ludlow how do I 
count the miles? Not with my watch; not 
with a speedometer. There is, first of all, the 
gentle climb out of Cleobury by Sally Bush 


By SIMON EVANS 


Bank to Hollywaste, half turning as I walk 
these two miles or so I can see the Abberley 
Hills, the Malvern Hills, Tenbury Broad 
Heath, the hills of Radnorshire, and the wide 
valley below the southern slopes of Clee. 
My companion may climb a hedge bank to 
look at some cattle or sheep—he is a dealer 
and cannot forget his business because it is 
also his hobby; we talk of heifers, barrens, 
wethers, tegs and gilts, and so I gather many 
tips on the art of buying and selling in the 
open market or in a foldyard. 

I know the distance I have walked, not 
by the milestones, but by an orchard, a strip of 
good holly hedge, a pool or a cottage, indeed, 
by the road itself. I know the winding down- 
hill road to Hopton Wafers as well as I know 
my garden path. And I know the inn— 


I would have you know John Farlow’s Crown, 
Where the road runs up and the brook runs down. 


ts a 


ig. 


ENGLISH ROAD”: 


WITH A GLIMPSE OF 

What merry meetings I have had at 
Hopton’s Crown. No matter how good my 
company on the road may be, I never pass the 
Crown. 


But most of all I would have you rest 
At the Crown by night, then you’d like it 

best, 
When the lamp is lit and the shadows grow, 
And old John talks of long ago, 
For then I know you’d love the Crown 
Where the road runs up and the brook runs down. 


After leaving the Crown the long climb 
up Hopton Bank must be faced; up and on 
the road goes to where a stony lane turns sharply 
upwards and leads one to another inn—The 
Lady’s Finger. 

The Ludlow road goes on and leaves the 
inn behind. Men who walk have much to 
talk about and much to see; there is never a 
dull moment. If I walk alone, as I often do, 


many odd questions come to my mind. Why 
do the roads turn and twist? Why do they 
not follow the line of least resistance ? Was 


G. K. Chesterton right when he sang: ‘‘ The 
rolling English drunkard made the rolling 
English road’? ? Were the roads we know 
built on the tracks made so long ago by the 
rolling country lads as they went home from 
the wayside inns ? 

Sometimes, after looking across the slopes 
and down into the valley, I wonder who hedged 


THE 


the fields and gave them their queer shapes, 
their odd corners and angles. Surely, whoever 
they were, they are the men who made the 
English countryside the crazy patchwork that 
it is. And so, I ask, who— 
fenced, and tilled, and evercame the 
waste, 
And cut the necessary gaps, 
And shaped the fields, slow-paced, 
Into their permanent design, 
Each field with local name, not marked on 
maps, 
How come by, how begotten, 
Long since forgotten : 


Clement’s, the Roundabout, Black Mead and 
Bitter Docks, 
Rough Shepherd, Horses’ Houghs ? 
In her fine poem ‘“ The Land” Miss 


Sackville-West asks again who— 





Copyright 
SHROPSHIRE HILLS 
trod the path that grew into this 

lane 
Bending between the hedgerows, where 
Convenience claimed a road,—for country 

road 
Is natural growth, with here a curve 
Skirting a tree felled long ago, a swerve 
To let the rattling harrow pass, the wain 
With trussed and swaying load 
Lurch safely by, and empty pass again. 

The times in which we live have forced 
many men and women to walk or cycle where, 
not long ago, they rode in a car. Whether 
they enjoy the old, slow way of travelling or 
not I cannot tell. All I am sure about is— 
for walkers and cyclists there is much to see 
and hear. A ploughman at his age-old task 
is a pleasant sight. Both the flight and the 
call of the green-backed woodpeckers are full 
of joy. Early lambs and catkins are often seen 
while snowdrifts still block the lanes. A splash 
of blackthorn makes a brave show in a wintry 
hedge. 

Many people wish to travel at ease and 
in comfort. As a means of moving from one 
place to another as quickly as possible there is 
much to be said in favour of a car, but “A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever’’: the observant 
man and woman will see some thing of beauty 
or some thing of interest from the moment he 
or she sets out walking the highways and by- 
ways of our countryside. 
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“FOR ENCOMIUM AS A CHANGE” 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


T must have been the drive to Oxford that 
brought once more the subject of mud 
into my head. Our own little Cotswold 
stream was turbid and yellow, pouring 
fiercely along within an inch or two of 

the bridge and making quagmires of the 
meadows on either hand. So it was not sur- 
prising that, as we drew near to the second 
most beloved and, as I must admit, the most 
beautiful of University towns, we found the 
flood out in lakes by the roadside, and gates 
looking lost and forlorn with their feet in 
water, as if they led to nowhere. It made me 
wish that I was once more going to play in a 
match on long-vanished Hinksey, which was 
as muddy a course as ever I saw, and | 
thought I would choose mud, as Calverley 
did the organ-grinder, ‘‘ for encomium as a 
change.” 

To-day I cannot say that I love mud at all. 

Not long ago, when I went out to practise a 
few iron shots in a field (they have all too 
patriotically ploughed up the best field) and 
lost one ball right out in the open because it 
had become almost coal black, I nearly hated 
it. Yet mud is full of sentimental and lovely 
memories of three places of education, even 
golfing education—Eton, Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. The courses of all three were, in their 
wintry prime, boggy and glutinous beyond the 
belief of the more pampered golfer of to-day ; 
but there is always one thing to be remembered, 
of which that modern golfer does not take 
sufficient account when he wonders how his 
predecessors could bear it. He naturally 
thinks of the game as played with the rubber- 
cored ball of to-day which buries itself in a soft 
green like a time bomb. One can see this 
happen, under adverse conditions, on the best 
of modern greens and the best of soil. In the 
Addington Foursomes for mixed pairs of 
amateurs and professionals, not long before 
the war, there was a constant succession of 
‘** suckers ’’ on those really admirable greens. I 
remember something of the same sort on the 
National golf links on Long Island in the 
first Walker Cup match, which had _ been 
preceded by a long-drawn-out thunderstorm. 


MOST 


HE only person who really knows 

what the word “‘ dissurprising ’’ means 

is the small boy who coined it, to 

describe his new siren-suit. And he, 

my second son, is a very exact child ; 
for when his mother brought him home from 
church one Sunday and told the rest of us 
about the anthem in which Barty Atkinson 
had been singing solo, he piped up: ‘ So 
high, you mean!” In that he hit the mark, 
as anyone will agree who has heard Barty 
(our village paper-boy) sing. So I feel justified 
in using “ dissurprising ’’ to characterise some 
of the quaint things I too have heard and seen 
since that distant summer leave when the word 
was born. 

On my return, Ma, the landlady who 
billets me, narrated the sad tale of how her 
husband, who works on the road, had been 
bowled over the week before by a despatch- 
rider. 

‘** Bert giv ‘im all the road,”’ she blazed, 
“and wot if that soldier didn’t hit ’is brush 
and send ’im flying!” 

Pictures of the sandy-haired Bert, already 
like enough to a dog fox, being rolled over in 
the open filled my mind while I struggled to 
ask how he was getting on. Looking at Ma 
I always found it difficult to believe that, 
during the last war, she daily sailed up on a 
platform to the top of an airship shed, and there, 
with an army of mechanics to haul in the 
fabric for her and a_ twin-needled electric 
sewing-machine that stitched like lightning, 
mended rents in gas-bags. It savoured more 
of Hans Andersen and witches on broomsticks. 
Nevertheless, there was witchery in her voice 
as, tiring of Bert, she went on to describe a 
recent raid when her garden by flare-light had 
looked like fairyland. 

So different it all sounded from that day 


Mr. Bobby Jones made the ball spring 
back and hit him on the foot when tackling a 
** putt ’ which he might, in dryer circumstances, 
very well have holed. 

Now, the gutty may have had many faults, 
but it was not given to such antics as these. 
Of course, it stuck sometimes ; I have a vivid 
recollection of mine sticking at a crucial moment 
in my first University match, and that was by 
the sea, at Sandwich. One was then allowed 
to loosen the ball and replace it, and I have 
sometimes wondered since, in extremely con- 
scientious moments, whether I replaced that 
ball quite deep enough, because I made rather 
a good shot and won the hole, which proved an 
important one. However, I am meandering; the 
ball did not, as I recollect it, often stick, even in 
Coldham Common, which was full as muddy as 
Hinksey. So in that respect our successors 
must not waste too much pity on us, and the 
ball could be pitched right up to one of those 
muddy little greens with considerable con- 
fidence. Then the gutty really did sit down 
‘like a poached egg.” 

Singularly enough, it is of the putting on 
mud that I have the tenderest memories, 
perhaps because I may, after so many vears, 
boast that I was rather good at it. It may 
have come from much practice on a worm-casty 
Cambridge lawn; it may have been because 
it was my habit to use a much lofted club which 
made the ball jump over the worm-czasts. At 
any rate, I know that, whereas on good smooth 
vreens I felt lost, I revelled in the muddy ones. 
When our old friends from Yarmouth and 
Blackheath came to play us at Coldham they 
did not revel in it, which made it all the more 
poignant. Here again, however, I must not paint 
too dark a picture of the ancient greens. On those 
match days or on our medal day once a term, 
the greens were rolled and beaten, so that they 
were, in memory at least, reasonably smooth 
and fast and had a sort of superficial brown 
gloss on them. ‘They were puzzling to the 
stranger, but their familiars, who dared to 
hit the ball, could hole and did hole it. A 
lofted cleek was, as I should say, obviously 
the best club for the purpose, and even Mr. 


of my leave when my wife and I had bicycled 
through the quiet countryside and eaten our 
sandwich lunch in a field full of sheep on the 
top of a hill. Jackdaws chattered and hopped 
from sheep’s head to sheep’s head as welcome 
guests, though sometimes they probed with 
sharper beak than the sheep liked. Larks 
scaled the air on ladders of song, and the valley 
was a blue haze. ‘‘ No war here!” we agreed 
with a smile, and concentrated once more on 
the delicate business of sucking tomatoes. But 
from somewhere high up in that blue sky came 
the drone of an aeroplane—a Hun, I thought, 
but said nothing. And then, miles away down 
the valley, the sirens started like a pack of 
hounds, a distant ghostly pack in full cry, 
hunting this "plane that passed, unviewed, 
overhead and cast no shadow on our sunny 
field. Birds sang and sheep grazed on, ignorant 
of man’s folly ; only we, like an outcast Adam 
and Eve, sat and wondered. 

But it wasn’t much good wondering, or 
thinking, caught up and swept along in the 
tide of war as we all are. The best philosophy 
these days seems to be that of the major who 
said: ‘‘I hate the word ‘think.’ Whenever 
a man says ‘I think’ I know he’s a dam’ 
fool.”” This, coming from him, was natural. 
What was dissurprising however, was a remark 
dropped casually by one of my subalterns. 

**T bought a wood a month or two ago,” 
he said. 

‘*“ Whatever for?” 

“Ah! That’s what they all said! They 
told me the land was no good for building and 
the timber was worthless. No one could 
understand I wanted it left just as a wood.” 

A wood of one’s very own to live in, 
inhabited by animals who don’t bother to 
invent things! Animals of comely shape and 
sleek fur, keen-eyed, keen-nosed, swift of 


John Low, when he came back to visit us, pu 
away his wooden putter and used with deadly 
effect his crook-necked Willie Park. That 
rather saddened Mr. Linskill, who was always 
faithful to the club of his youth and of St. 
Andrews. If anybody made any _ remark 
derogatory to the greens, he would bring out 
his wooden putter and, with a wonderfully 
free wrist, caress the ball over the mud and 
into the hole. Putting on mud may not have 
been fun, though personally I thought it was, 
but it was possible, and it is worth pointing 
out that one of the very best of putters, Jim 
Sherlock, learnt his art on mud. He could putt 
well anywhere, but he was Hinksey bred. 

I have already stated that the pitching 
could be rather good fun too. For the driving 
—there were not a great many brassey shots— 
there was perhaps less to be said. It ought 
presumably to have taught one not to be too 
free and easy as to the feat, but it never, I am 
sorry to say, had that effect on me. I have 
always, to be frankly egotistical, pirouetted too 
much, and yet on the Athens course at Eton 
(which was slimy enough, Heaven knows) I 
used to play in boots with no vestige of a nail in 
them, and often buttoned ones at that ; footbal] 
boots, with bars on them, for a special occasion, 
but on ordinary days whatever I had on when 
I rushed tumultuously out of school and made 
straight for the course. ‘Those muddy courses, 
or at any rate the shorter ones among 
them, were not, I suspect, good for driving, 
and, to cite Sherlock again, it is noteworthy 
that, when he left Hinksey and went to Stoke 
Poges, his driving lengthened out very con- 
siderably. At any rate, there was a great deal 
of pleasure to be got out of mud if one was 
keen enough. That, no doubt, was an im- 
portant condition, and those who took the high 
seaside line and said it was not golf could 
not do it, but I was at least keen. It is rather 
odd to think nowadays of all London being 
anxious to get into old and vanished Tooting 
Bec, which could hold its head up in the 
muddiest company, but I suppose we were all 
keen once, and [ shall be out in that field of 
mine again soon and lose another black ball. 


DISSURPRISING! 


foot, untainted by civilisation. Birds in trim 
feather, skilful builders who thread the woven 
branches on bright wing and fill the echoing 
glades with song. A wood with sunlight 
dappling its primrose banks, or smouldering 
red at night down the pillared ride. A wood 
with stars netted in winter’s tangled boughs 
and a sickle moon rocked in the sighing tree- 
tops. Is it only a dream, a ‘‘ Wood beyond 
the World”? Or an enchanted wood like 
Lob’s Wood that gave all men a second chance ? 

Substantial enough my subaltern’s cer- 
tainly was—twelve acres of mixed woodland, 
bought by postal auction from the Charity 
Commissioners. Through such humdrum 
dealings may a man become legal owner of 
the world in a nutshell. Like Thoreau, he 
may build his home there and find again, in 
Nature, that simple faith industrial greed has 
warped. Other ways there are in plenty pro- 
vided a man loves beauty and humility. My 
way runs through the wood. But the publican’s 
over the road ends in his stables. He led me, 
the other night, across the dark yard and into 
his saddle-room, where we feasted our eyes on 
glossy leather and gleaming bits, racing-plates 
like crescent moons, and a great chestful of 
coloured rugs and hoods. ‘Then, from the 
medicine cupbesrd, he drew a spool wound 
with what looked like fishing-line, gave me an 
end and told me to pull. It was tough as wire. 

**D’you know what that is ?’”’ he said in 
a reverential voice. ‘“‘ That’s deer sinews, for 
stitching up horse wounds.” 

Swift to the swift, lightfoot slot to drum- 
ming hoof, wild deer to blood horse! How 
fitting it is that poetry should lie in such dis- 
surprisingly simple things. For the horse in 
his beauty warms the heart of man, but in his 
ways he will ever humble the proud. 

é&, KR. &. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CUCKOO” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
r,—In Mr. Edward Chance’s “‘ The Truth about 

»'Cuckoo ” he appears to prove conclusively that 
e cuckoo always lays her egg directly in or into 
e foster-parent’s nest. 

I feel sure this statement will be very much 
iticised by others who, with some knowledge of 
. habits of this bird, have observed otherwise. 

Certainly she does lay her eggs in nests, but 
» she carries some to certain nests, as in the case 
some wagtails and meadow pipits. 

Very often the cuckoo has been observed being 
rsued with an egg in her mouth: the reason for 
is is very easy to explain. The cuckoo has 
acked the sitting prospective foster-parent and 
ving driven her off has removed an egg, usually 
e centre one. The victim of aggression then 
ows fight and tries to recover her egg. 

I have found nests, each with a cuckoo’s egg, in 
hich it has been impossible for this bird to sit in— 
ch as a hole in a wall. 

On one occasion a young cuckoo was being 
d long after the end of June. Eventually the 
ickoo was left to starve. It could not possibly 
ive got out. How could the egg have been laid 
ere ?—L.Loyp WALLIs. 

[At one time many ornithologists supported 
1e theory that the cuckoo always laid her egg on 
e ground and carried it in her beak to the fosterer’s 
‘st. Some still think this is correct and, as Mr. 
dgar Chance points out in his new book “ The 
‘ruth about the Cuckoo,” the authorities at the 
Jatural History Museum, South Kensington, 

pparently are of the latter opinion, because they 
,ave a notice to this effect attached to the side of 
a case containing cuckoo’s eggs. However, through- 
out his long and intensive research into the habits 
of the cuckoo, Mr. Chance has not obtained any 
evidence in support of this theory nor that of regurgi- 
tation. In the latest edition of Witherby’s “‘ Hand- 
book of British Birds’ the matter is summed up 
as follows: ‘“‘All reliable evidence goes to prove 
that the cuckoo either lays directly into the nest, 
for when the entrance is too small, raises herself 
with outspread wings and tail against the opening 
and ejects her egg into the nest though not invari- 
ably successfully. It is very significant that in 
those cases where the egg falls to the ground, or 
rests on the edge of the nest without rolling into it, 


no attempt is made to insert it by means of the bill, 
and it is left lying there.” It is, however, notoriously 
difficult to prove a negative, moreover it is possible 
there are exceptions to what appears to be the 
general rule as to the manner in which the cuckoo 
gets her eggs into the fosterer’s nest. Certainly, 
so far as we know, no photographic records exist 
of such exceptions, and we can only say that Mr. 
Chance’s own photographic evidence is conclusive 
as to what his birds did.—Ep.] 


HOW SQUIRRELS KNOW WHEN A 
NUT IS EMPTY 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—Can a squirrel ascertain by sense of smell 
alone whether a nutshell is full or empty ? 

The question arises in this way. I have for 
long been accustomed to giving the little animals 
in a public park here nuts which they greatly 
about a 


appreciate, but on one occasion, year 
ago, the squirrel, on sniffing the nut, as seems 
to be the custom, would not touchit. I put 
the nut away in my _ pocket and _ substituted 


another, which latter it took with alacrity. When 
I got home I opened the rejected nut and found 
it was empty. How did the squirrel know unless 
by scent, for it had not touched the nut even with 
its nose ? Lest the occurrence should be a mere 
coincidence I hesitated to call attention to the 
circumstance without further proof, but for a long 
period the nuts were all accepted, opened and proved 
satisfactory, until a few days ago, when one was 
rejected in a similar manner and found when 
opened by me to be a dud. I now feel forced to 
the belief that squirrels can tell by scent alone, 
without touching the nut whether it is good or not. 
Can it be that the void in the shell is caused by 
some insect life obtaining entrance to the nut in 
some early stage of its formation, possibly the 
blossom, consuming the nut, and leaving a smell 
which is taken up by the keen olfactory nerves of 
the squirrel ? I should like to know whether you or 
any of your readers have had any similar evidence 
brought to their notice.—J. D. Morrat, Liverpool. 

[In our experience the red squirrel dis- 
tinguishes good nuts from bad by their zveight, 
always rejecting light ones, but our correspondent 
may be correct in thinking smell is a factor. Perhaps 
some of our readers may have made observations 
on the point.—Eb.] 








FOREIGN FLORA IN BRITAIN 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Mr. Eric Hardy’s letters remind me that 
many examples of the Mediterranean and North 
American floras have been observed in the 
vicinity of Silloth in Cumberland during recent 
years. These are believed to have been introduced 

along with grain brought into the harbour. 

A new form of grape hyacinth (Muscari 
comosum) was discovered there in 1931. In 
addition, two distinct species of hedge mustard 
(Sisymbrium pannonicum and S. Columnz) have 
what is generally believed to be their only English 
stations here. The Wood Medick, an allied form 
of lucerne generally associated with the sandy 
parts of East Anglia, has also established itself in 
the Silloth vicinity within the last decade, as also 
have new and hybrid forms of soapwort, catchfly, 
cinquefoil and sage.—SyDNEY Mooruovuse. 


PLAYING-CARD MAPS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE” 
Sir,—The British Association’s project for a 
National Atlas—to which you refer in your issue 
of November 16th—naturally sets one thinking 
of our bygone maps, and of these there are surely 
no more curious examples than the playing-card 
maps shown in the accompanying photographs. 

The two sets, or packs, represented are 
extremely rare and were recently given as part of 
a magnificent collection of maps and road-books 
to Leeds University library by Mr. Harold Whitaker 
of Lightcliffe, near Halifax, who has spent twenty- 
five years in accumulating his cartographical 
treasures. Both sets of cards furnish fifty-two 
county maps of England and Wales—one map 
appearing in the centre of each card—and they 
were published in the same year, 1676. Those 
by Robert Morden were issued first, however ; 
each of his maps shows important towns and rivers, 
and the Yorkshire card shows the first road that 
was ever introduced to any English map. The 
king is Charles II. 

The second set was issued, I am told, as a 
competitive effort by W. Redmayne, yet, though 
he gives more descriptive matter, his maps are 
decidedly inferior. The suit mark almost obliterates 
the map, space being left for nothing more than a 
few rivers and hills around the margin and the 
name of the county town.—G. B. Woop. 
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ROBERT MORDEN’S PLAYING CARDS (Left), AND REDMAYNE’S (Right); EACH SET, PUBLISHED IN 1676, HAS FIFTY-TWO 
MAPS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. MORDEN’S YORKSHIRE CARD IS THE FIRST MAP EVER PUBLISHED SHOWING A ROAD 








THE STORY OF TOBIAS AS A WOOD CARVER VISUALISED IT 


FROM AN OLD HOUSE IN ALTON 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—The charming article in Country Lire of 
some time ago under the title of ‘‘ The English- 
man’s Home,” by Christopher Hussey, has re- 
minded me of some oak panelling dated 1631 that 
was dismantled from an old house in Alton, Hants. 
This panelling illustrates the story of Tobias as 
told in the Apocrypha, Chapter vi, verses 1-3. 
The carving of the panels is good and bold and 
very interesting, as it shows the type of wooden 
house of the period, 7.e., sixteenth to seventeenth 
century. The costumes, country dancing, bowls, 
and a home-made table are particularly interesting. 
—A. G. Wave, Major. 


CHARCOAL PRODUCTION 

rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Since the outbreak of war a good deal of 
attention has been given to the question of charcoal 
production. The demand was greater than the 
supply, but the lag has to a great extent been made 
up during 1940. This being so, the prospective 
producer should carefully examine the whole 
position before incurring any expense in installing 
plant. 

There are three ways of producing charcoal, 
and of these the old pit method that has been in 
use since time immemorial was until recently 
common in England. It is still used in parts of 
Kent and the Forest of Dean, and where a skilled 
man is available it still has certain advantages for 
small-scale production. The retort system with 
external heating and the saving of by-products is 
definitely a large-scale enterprise. It demands 
much capital outlay and must be able to draw on 
an extensive woodland area for supplies. It is 
doubtful whether there is much scope for adding 
to the present industrial plants of this type. The 
portable kiln method has been widely tried, and 
has proved successful. But there must be a sufficient 
supply of wood to keep four or more kilns going 
to make it definitely an economic proposition. 
Unskilled labour can soon be trained to do the 
work, and the production by this system has 
greatly increased this year. It is doubtful if, in 
view of the present situation, there is much room 
for extending its use on small estates. Fairly con- 
stant use of the kiln is essential, and if left about 
not in use the deterioration is an important factor. 
Doubtless the best results are obtained when full- 
time labour can be employed, the battery of kilns 
kept in fairly constant use, and an area of at least 
a thousand tons of timber can be drawn upon. 

It has been found in practice that for rapid, 
even loading of the kilns a power-driven cross-cut 
saw outfit is desirable. 

Ail this does not fit well into the picture for 
a small estate, and in such cases any available wood 
for charcoal purposes is probably best dealt with 
under some co-operative system, or by a con- 
tractor who sets up his plant and works the whole 
area. ‘The exception may be a kiln or two used 
at an estate saw-mill and protected from the 
elements when not in use. It has been proved 


that it is well to have iron plates of din. in the sheli 
of the kiln, as the lighter-gauge metal pits much 
quicker. An examination of several discarded 
kilns recently shows how great the wear and tear is. 

There is little literature on the subject. Before 
the present emergency it was more or less left to 
the Scandinavian and other forest lands to supply 
commercial charcoal. The best book on the 
subject is a Swedish text—Bergstrom’s ‘‘ Handbok 
for Kolare,’”’ of which, so far as enquiries show, 
there is at present no English translation. However, 
landowners need not be left in doubt about this 
important subject, for the Department of Scientific 





A KILN IN USE ON A PRIVATE ESTATE 
FOREST PRODUCTS MODEL 


and Industrlal Research at Princes Risborough» 
Bucks, have been giving the matter considerable 
attention. ‘They have issued a report in “‘ Forest 
Products Record No. 29,’’ and a new edition, soon 
to become available, takes into account all the 
valuable information gained from this year’s experi- 
ments. 

The question is often asked by prospective 
producers as to whether mixed woods can be 
utilised. In general it is desirable to keep the 
species separate, or a lower price may be expected 
for the product. Broad-leaf wood is preferable 
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IN THE XVI CENTURY 


to the conifers. Various factors influence t) 
product, but in a very general way that produc: 
from woods in the following order may be co: 
sidered the most desirable: beech, birch, haz 
hornbeam, maple, sycamore, oak, elm. The cor 
fers and soft woods like poplar and willow ma 
poor charcoal. Our resources in several of the 
woods is limited, and in any case the area of o 
woodlands does not give scope for vastly increas: 
production. 

From the landowner’s point of view 
would seem that opportunity should be taken 
clear second-rate woodlands for charcoal and ot}! 
immediate demands, and to set about a big : 
planting scheme. However, in practice that 
very difficult. It means sinking capital for lo 
periods, and at a time when the land-owning cl 
is badly hit by taxation. The only long-term pol 
that will meet the situation seems to be by Gove: 
ment subsidy or long-term loans. A good deal 
suitable land has been afforested by the Forest 
Commission since the Great War, and it is evide 
the scope will be even greater in the future. T 
landlord should not embark on any new scher 
without consulting the departments concerne:! 
from whom he will get the most up-to-date inforn 
tion and advice. 

If kiln charcoal burning is decided on as a ne 
enterprise or to replace pit burning the Forest 
Products Laboratories will supply blue prints of a 
recommended design kiln for 7s. the set, and will 
give the names of firms prepared to make such 
plant.—W. L. J 


TRACING KILVERT’S WALKS ON 
THE ORDNANCE MAP 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE” 

Sir,—One of the most interesting things about 
Kilvert’s Diaries, apart from the literary style, 
is the fact that I know the Welsh border very well. 
With the help of a one-inch Ordnance map one can 
follow every one of Kilvert’s walks to his various 
farms. I wonder if any other of his readers have 
done this. During these difficult days it is very 
nice to go back to the better and quieter times of 
the ’seventies.—R. G. T. DANIELSEN. 


BLACK-OUT OVER BETHLEHEM 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The papers tell us that like many another 
town in or near the war zones, Bethlehem is blacked 
out at night. The City of David has been lighted 
by electricity for some years, and the modern 
quarter on the northern slopes (shown in photo- 
graph) must have been very busy fitting the neces- 
sary black-out curtains. The other photograph 
shows the ‘‘ Well of the Magi’’ on the road to 
Bethlehem. It was here, says an old legend, that 
the Wise Men saw the Star reflected when they 

stopped to draw water for their camels. 

Shepherds and others still draw water ther 
to-day, and, though the lights of Bethlehem are 
darkened for the present, the Well of the Mag 
still reflects the stars —H. Austen. 





BETHLEHEM, NOW BLACKED-OUT EVERY NIGHT. FROM 
THE BELFRY OF THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 


THE WELL OF THE MAGI IN WHICH THE WISE MEN 
SAW THE REFLECTION OF THE STAR 
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A SANE LIGHT ON MEXICO 


A REVIEW BY H. M. TOMLINSON 


Mexico: A New Spain witH OLD FRIENDs, by 
J. B. Trend. (Cambridge University Press, 
12s. 6d.) 

BOOK of travel in an even con- 
versationzl tone is very pleasant, 
especially when the traveller has 
liberal interests, knows the language 
of the country, and is more con- 

erned with the evidence by the wayside than 

with his own prejudices. Professor Trend’s book 
yn to-day in Mexico is sensational only in its 
mplications. ‘‘ The cause of the Church and 

British and American oil interests’ did not 

take most of his attention. His narrative 

does not, as is usual with relations from Mexico, 
drip with the blood of the martyrs nor cry out 
with the agony of wounded profits. His story, 
in fact, is a refreshing treat. Whether we are 
interested in New Spain or not, a little sane 
light on an important matter is comforting. 

Mexico is very important, and English travellers 

hitherto have reported that land more as a 

film background and scenario than was fair 

to it. Of late it has welcomed the professors, 
artists, writers, scholars, and other people of 
discrepant views, exiled from Spain; and it 
would be well for us to remember that not all 

American curiosity is in the oil and metals of 

Mexico. A great number of the citizens of 

the United States are serious students of the 

culture of Mexico. 

The Professor never argues. He points out, 
and passes on. You may think what you like. He 
went to visit a friend, a Government official. 
‘The main room was a large hall, with a staircase 
running up one side and leading to a gallery 
which went along the whole of one wall. There 
were quantities of English books—and books 
published in England, too ; they evidently be- 
longed to aman who was Anglophil in the truest 
and best possible sense, yet he had apparently 
been unknown to the British Legation, which 
seemed to have little contact with Mexicans 
except supporters of the old régime.” 

That, of course, is not our affair. It con- 
cerns merely our Foreign Office; for, as a 
Cabinet Minister said to Professor Trend in 
that house, “‘ Oil need not blacken our relations. 
Try some of our host’s Armagnac.” That is 
the right spirit. When statesmen talk so, one 
can get on with them. Let us hope a principal 
member of our Legation has since ventured to 
try some of that man’s Armagnac. It might 
do him—and do us—a deal of yood. 





We have to be on our guard, however, 
with Professor Trend. He attaches too much 
importance to the things of the mind. He 
confesses that, when he is abroad and alone, 
it seems to him that should a day ever come 
when all our great works (engineering and 
trade, and all that) are forgotten, England will 
be remembered as a country of poets. He says 
that the more poetry he reads in other languages, 
then with the greater wonder and amazement 
he turns to poetry in English. One doubts 
that our Foreign Office will take the advice 
of a man who has such a feeling for poetry, 
because that is different from oil; or who 
cannot restrain his delight in trees and flowers. 
Some of the Professor’s best pages are on the 
flowers of Mexico. 

Lovers of gardens should read at least his 
chapter on Elvira and the Pedregal, where in 
July and August the smallest garden overflows 
with the flowers which are grown as choice 
rarities by English gardeners on the Riviera. 
Near Mexico City, it appears, they run freely 
in riotous confusion, “‘ which would make the 
owner of a villa at Nice or Alasso almost un- 
comfortable.”” As those last two places are 
now .as inaccessible as Timbuctoo, perhaps a 
time is at hand when Mexico, with its variety 
of climates, its Toltec and Maya remains and 
traditions, its temperate mountains and tropical 
forests, will take the place of the outworn and 
discredited. "There must be other worlds, for 
people who would cultivate gardens; and in 
peace, too, if that is to be got. Professor Trend 
does not warn us to learn Spanish, but clearly 
he thinks it is a language we ought to know, for 
several reasons. New Spain is over the way, 
and its possibilities and attractions are worth 
attention. We are told the great month fo1 
the Pedregal is August. So what about next 
August ? Then the earlier flowers of summer 
are still bright, but are “‘ joined by numberless 
blossoms which neither I nor an experienced, 
flower-loving friend, could identify.” 

The Professor made two visits to Mexico, 
in 1938 and 1929. He met friends there, exiles 
from ancient Spain. One night there was a 
musical party, and a talk was illustrated with 
some records of cunty hondo from Seville sung 
by Nifia de los peines; but “I found them 
heart-breaking, impossible to listen to any 
more. . . . That should not surprise us. 
With things as they are, there is music, and 
remembrance with it, and they are unbearable. 


—_—_<——___—_ 


MR. LUNN’S LIFE 


Mr. Arnold Lunn calls his book, Come WHAT 
May (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.), an auto- 
biography, and one can gather from it some outline 
of his life: but it is in reality a mustering up of 
his experiences and opinions, which have been 
many and various. Most people know him in 
connection with ski-racing—the most international 
of sports, which he did so much to popularise, 
and so—as he knows—put other people in the way 
to spoil. Of course there is a great deal about all 
this, yet for readers who are neither alpinists nor 
winter-sporters a deal of interest attaches to the 
man himself, as well as to the reminiscences of his 
astonishing father. Mr. Lunn the elder had a 
talent for making money ; in his teens he conceived 
the idea of supplying outfit for the new game, 
sphairistiké, which had not yet begun to be called 
lawn tennis ; and on that he made money—taking 
his father in as junior partner. However, he had 
no talent for keeping money, and threw down all 
he had built up to qualify for a medical missionary. 
That is what he was when Mr. Arnold Lunn was 
born in India; but he did not (in the phrase now 
official) ‘‘ stay put’’; and coming out of it he 
founded the famous travel agency. This, as his 
son perceives, was designed to give English folk 
the means of going to the Continent without aban- 
doning their native breakfast of bacon and eggs ; 
Lunn the elder went about a lot but was never a 
traveller. Mr. Arnold Lunn is a traveller to the 
marrow, most at home when on board an inter- 
national train: so true a traveller that he actually 
knows the Swiss as something other than hotel- 
keepers or guides. Like his father, he has been 
experimentally concerned with religion, and the 
conversion of this Liberal-Nonconformist-Rational- 
ist into a fighting Catholic has given remarkable 
results; he has a very penetrating outlook on 
Europe, and can make good his claim to have 
foretold events. He understands much, because 
nearly everything interests him; it is typical of 


his mind that he should see in Mickey Mouse the 
modern equivalent for medieval gargoyles—an 
expression of the artistic invention which, like his 
downhill ski-racing, has been quickly over- 
elaborated and mechanised. ‘‘ Come what may ”’ 
means that he accepts the kind of world in which 
he has had to live, as a modern without illusions 
but without resentment. 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ART 

The chief interest of MopDERN MASTERPIECES, 
AN OUTLINE OF Mopern Art, by Frank Rutter 
(George Newnes, 15s.), is that it gives equal em- 
phasis to English and French painting. This may 
not quite justify the title, for there is little mention 
of the contribution of any other country, except 
very cursorily on the last two pages; but, at any 
rate, the outstanding figures of contemporary 
English art are dealt with and the parallel move- 
ments in France and England are pointed out. 
Beginning with impressionism in France, Frank 
Rutter illustrates its English forerunner, Turner, 
and traces the course of later English painting, 
from the foundation of the New English Art Club 
to the present day. There are chapters on women 
painters, on British drawings and etchings, on the 
revival of wood-engraving, and on modern water- 
colours. The text is chatty and informative without 
being very critical or selective, and the illustrations, 
though well chosen, might have been better pro- 
duced. Modern art naturally loses when it is 
not shown in colour, particularly the great masters 
Cézanne, Gauguin and Van Gogh, but other 
publications exist with good plates to remind us 
of these masterpieces while we cannot see the 
originals during the war, and the present book 
should serve as a useful and popular introduction 
to the subject. 


A BICYCLIST’S NOTEBOOK 

There are many signs that when the war is 
over those of us who wish to travel independently 
will very often find the bicycle the best conveyance 
to our hand, as it is in many cases now. Then for 
a few years perhaps the roads will be, as they are 
now, pleasanter for the cyclist than for a long time 
past, and riders such as Mr. James Arnold, who 
has just celebrated the pleasures of the pursuit in 
THe Joyous WHEEL (Hamish Hamilton, 6s.), will 
be very much in their element. His book, which 
he has illustrated with many black and white pic- 
tures of the scenes of his travels, describes many 
bicycle journeys through England and Wales. 
His drawings are best when they are at least partly 
architectural ; his atmospheric effects are not so 
happy; his writing at its best when, instead of 
mere ‘‘ notes,’ he describes a scene or expresses 
his own point of view, which is seldom negligible 
and includes a very nice simple appreciation of 
good English food. He has a rare knack of con- 
veying a great deal in a short sentence, as, speaking 
of the Wye Valley: ‘‘ After some days of lonely 
moorlands and sheep, now I was back in the moist 
deep fields of cattle’’?; and his book radiates 
enjoyment and keen understanding of country 
sights. 


GENIUS AND MAN 

To many of us, it is to be feared, the heroine 
of Goethe’s ‘‘ Werther” is little more than the 
damsel irreverently celebrated by Thackeray in 
his jingle: the Charlotte who in all vicissitudes, 
even when she saw her famous lover ‘‘ borne before 
her on a shutter,” stolidly ‘‘ went on cutting bread 
and butter.’”? But here, in Thomas Marn’s Lorre 
IN WEIMAR (Secker and Warburg, gs. 6d.), we may 
improve the acquaintance of Charlotte, as well as 
that of Goethe himself, the man who, as G. H. Lewes 
once remarked, had ‘‘a maddening immunity 
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from error.” No one could be better fitted than 
Thomas Mann to build up by subtle strokes the 
figure of this man of genius, this German who said 
more insulting things about Germans than anyone 
else has ever managed to do, but who avoided 
all the customary excesses of genius and created a 
perfect facade for the eyes of the world. Charlotte, 
too, the one-time object of Goethe’s facile love, 
and the abiding victim of his genius because he 
‘put her into a book,” is an adroitly painted 
picture of a bewildered ordinary woman to whom 
this thing—partly gratifying and partly monstrous 
—has happened. That Goethe should have used 
her for his art, and yet have clapped upon her a 
pair of different coloured eyes belonging to another 
of his early loves, is to poor Charlotte an outrage 
of which the author knows how to make the most 
ironic use. We do not meet Charlotte and Goethe, 
however, in youth, but forty years on at Weimar, 
where the great man is able to baffle Charlotte’s 
sentimental memories by dictating the conditions 
for a discreetly public renewal of acquaintance. It 
is all done with witty relish, consummate malice ; 
and in the book’s stately eighteenth-century setting 
we forget the tumultuous present. 


VICTORIAN NOVELIST 

Material for a splendid fictional frolic is 
inherent in Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s idea for Miss 
GRANBY’s SECRET (Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.), and 
full use is made of it. The author envisages a 
Victorian young woman of intelligence and spirit 
as well as of good family, and causes her to write 
her first novel at the age of sixteen—a novel incor- 
porated in this book—and to follow it up by fifty- 
nine others before she dies. The question is, did 
Miss Granby ever know more about “ the facts of 
life’? than she knew when she wrote her first book 
—which was nothing at all? We never find out ; 
but her innocent ignorance fills the book with enter- 
tainment, as her giddily impossible plot reveals its 
contours. Old as well as young, Miss Granby 
herself is a vividly likeable creature. 


DOMESTIC SCENE 
Ordinary people and their lives are Miss Agnes 
Ancroft’s strong point: complaining mothers, 
sensible daughters, girls in love, snobs, gossips, 
and so on. Where these are concerned, the author 
seldom goes wrong, and she deals with them in a 
fashion both kindly and shrewd. She seems to 
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have an erroneous idea, however, that more than 
this is needed to make a novel, so she is inclined 
to add a strong dash of drama which, in her hands, 
is apt to turn into melodrama. It does so in 
BoarDING House (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) by means of 
a young woman with a blackmailing husband. In 
neither of these people are we able to believe ; 
but everything else has a flavour of things seen and 
pondered by a writer whose own personality is 
both gentle and generous. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., whose death in action we 
are now, unhappily, to presume, was part author with 
Mr. G. S. Mackay of Otpb AGE PENSIONS: AN 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY due from the Oxford 
University Press which announces two more volumes 
by Kierkegaard, translated by Mr. Walter Lowrie, 
containing the last six works written before his death. 

Dante GABRIEL Rossettl’s LETTERS TO FANNY 
CornwortH is to be published in this country by 
the Oxford University Press. 

Messrs. Batsford hope to have Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s monograph on “ Richard Norman Shaw, 
R.A.” ready this month also, good reading for the 
Christmas fireside, Miss Christina Holt’s collection of 
ghost stories, Hauntep ENGLAND. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


ORD FAIRHAVEN 
has purchased the 
Kirtling estate 
from Lord North‘s 
trustees. The 

village of Kirtling and part 
of the village of Ashley are 
comprised in the transac- 
tion. The estate, in the 
Hundred of Cheveley, three 
or four miles from New- 
market, has been for a long 
period in the possession of 
the North family. It is in 
general of a purely agri- 
cultural character, and 
includes as many as ten 
large farms. The old man- 
sion, known as Kirtling 
‘Towers, dates in part from 
Tudor days, and it is at 
present in the occupation 
of Lady North, the widow 
of the late Lord North. 
The sale makes an impor- 
tant addition to the long 
list of large landed transactions carried out through 
the Cambridge office of Messrs. Bidwell and Sons, 
who acted on behalf of Lord Fairhaven. The agents 
representing Lord North’s trustees were Messrs. 
Fisher, Sanders and Co. 


A REFUGE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 

IRTLING, locally called ‘‘ Catlege,’’ has a 

massive gate-tower composed of bright red 
bricks and adorned by four turrets of octagonal 
form, and this is practically all that remains of 
what was in its time one of the most notable mansions 
in the country. The first Lord North erected it 
during Queen Mary’s reign, and a local legend 
suggests a variant of the usual story that Queen 
Elizabeth was sumptuously entertained there, 
inclining to the view that it constituted a secret 
refuge for her, at a time when her public appearance 
might have been attended with some risk. 

From the Norman period, onwards to the time 
of Henry VIII, there was at Kirtling an important 
stronghold of the Tony family, and long before 
that the manor, held by King Harold, had changed 
hands, by gift from William the Conqueror, to 
the widow of Waltheof, a pious man who was de- 
scribed as ‘the victim of a judicial murder.” 
Kirtling Church contains a large number of 
memorials of the family of North, and the parish 


has also permanent evidences of the adherence of 


the Norths to the Church of Rome. 


A CURIOUS LINK WITH CAMBRIDGE 
HE neighbouring parish of Cheveley, close to 

; Kirtling Towers, is remembered for what Pro- 
fessor Maitland stigmatised as ‘‘the curious and 
disgraceful story of the decline and fall of the Cor- 
poration of Cambridge.’’ The Duke of Rutland, 
seated at his palatial abode in Cheveley, ruled the 
governing body of Cambridge, called by courtesy the 
‘ Corporation,” but really a few of the inhabitants 
of the town, who derived their authority, such as it 
was, from the time when, in the eighth or ninth 
century, some 120 acres of land were held on a 
tenure originating in the days of Danish control of 
the district. The Rev. Edward Conybeare, author 
of ‘‘ The History of Cambridgeshire,” summarises 
this fascinating tale of old English administration, 
thus: “‘ When the Revolution of 1688 had put an 
end to the old Royal prerogatives over local affairs, 


SALE OF 3,250 ACRES 
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the ‘ Corporation’ stood free from national super- 
vision, and Parliament, as time went on, appointed 
Commissioners to undertake the duties of police 
and hygiene, which had formerly been in the hands 
of the ‘ Corporation.’ With the cessation of recog- 
nised responsibilities the ‘ Corporation ’ also ceased 
to have a conscience, and shamelessly squandered 
the corporate property on the personal greediness 
of its members. The Duke of Rutland, from his 
great seat at Cheveley, became, till the flood of 
nineteenth century reforms cleansed the Augean 
stable, its absolute master, and his nominees only 
were chosen into it, and thus, after a thousand 
years of strenuous and mostly beneficent life, ‘ first 
as a knot of heathen hidesmen, then as a township 
of Early English burg-men, then as a corporation 
of medizval burgesses,’ it dwindled to a small 
dining-club, ‘ with good wine and plenty of it’ 
absolutely dominated by one great Tory magnate, 
and claiming ‘ the right to expend their income on 
themselves and their friends, without being bound 
to apply any part of it to the good of the Town.’ 
Reform came none too soon.’ Possibly in these 
early irregularities may be traced the origin of the 
antagonism between Town and Gown, for, as the 
late Mr. John Willis Clark, F.s.a., the learned former 
Registrary of the University, says in his book on 
Cambridge, ‘‘from the first appearance of a 
corporation of scholars in this place there dates 
also a long series of bitter feuds with the Town, 
the scholars claiming for themselves complete 
immunity from authority and taxation, and further 
insisting upon their rights to carry the war into 
the camp of the common enemy, by testing their 
weights and measures, by prescribing what amuse- 
ments should be allowed and what forbidden, and 
by trying to enforce morality by action in the 
court of the Vice-Chancellor.’’ Study of the history 
and traditions of Cheveley and Kirtling supply a 
clue to the real and good reasons for the otherwise 
somewhat arbitrary assumption of independent 
authority by the University. 


A DEVON SALE: LIFTON PARK 


IFTON PARK, three miles east of Launceston, 
has been sold by Mr. T. B. Bradshaw’s 
trustees, to a client of Messrs. Nichoias, who are 
shortly to resell it in many lots. The agents say : 
The estate extends to over 5,200 acres and is inter- 
sected by the Tamar, Lyd, Thrushel and Wolf, 


which provide first-class 
salmon and trout fishing 
from the sixteen miles of 
their banks. Lifton Park 
is a fine mansion in the 
Tudor style, delightfully 
situated in the valley of 
the Tamar, and stands in a 
well wooded park. There 
are some twenty-nine farms 
besides a number of small 
holdings, and the land is 
recognised as some of the 
best in the county. Prac- 
tically the whole of the 
village of Lifton is included 
in the sale, as well as a good 
deal of the adjoining village 
of Tinhay. The 400 acres 
of woodlands contain re- 
markably fine timber. 

Mr. Jack Barclay‘s 
beautiful Surrey property 
of 50 acres, Somersbury 
Manor, Ewhurst, is 
privately for disposal by 
Messrs. Harrod’ Estate Offices. 


ROMNEY MARSH, COBBETT, AND 
“ ARBITER” 


EFERRING to Mr. Donald C. Powell’s 
pleasant comment in the Correspondence 
pages of Country Lire of November 3oth 
(page xxvi), the present writer hopes that he may 
be permitted to mention that it was not his own 
but Cobbett’s statement, or, rather, misstatement, 
about Old Romney Church that was quoted, con- 
cerning seating accommodation. Blast from the 
bursting of five bombs within 30o0yds. of his house 
so disorganised his library that the writer was, 
and still is, unable to put his hand on his copy of 
Cobbett, but he believes the quotation was sub- 
stantially accurate but (as the Editor in his footnote 
remarks) characteristically distorted to support 
Cobbett’s argument. ‘‘Arbiter’’ does indeed (Mr. 
Powell may like to know) know Romney Marsh, 
from the time when, as H. G. Wells says (in ‘‘ The 
War in the Air,” a prophetic novel written many 
years ago), ‘‘ Dymchurch was the secret and delight 
of quite a limited number of people,’’ and even 
before that, and not merely on the shore from 
Dungeness and back through Lydd to the rising 
Wealden hills towards Tenterden, but away to 
Bilsington, where “‘Arbiter ”’ revelled in the near-by 
woods and sometimes enjoyed a meet of the 
‘* Handley Cross” pack. Looking at all that he 
knows about Romney Marsh, and all that can be 
inferred from the country itself and its history, 
‘Arbiter’ is entirely unable to begin to suppose 
that the marshland parishes were ever populous. 
Nowhere are there any indications of the remains. 
of dwellings of any large number of people, and 
the nature of the Marsh, and its age-long industry 
of sheep-grazing, give no warrant for the assumption 
that there were ever either a permanent or a tem- 
porary presence, in most of the parishes, of nearly 
enough persons to fill even a tenth of the space 
in the churches. Mr. Alfred J. Burrows may there- 
fore be regarded as right in his conclusion that the 
vast spaces of the Marsh churches were rather the 
result of pious acquiescence in ecclesiastical prompt- 
ings than any provision for large bodies of would-be 
worshippers. There may be a partial explanation 
of the building of some of the churches near the 
coastline, namely, that their steeples should serve 
as landmarks for mariners. ARBITER. 
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ONFIDENCE 


The new Government policy opens the way for farmers to 
‘go to it’ as they have never done before. Assured prices... 
assured help . . . assured demand — all these add up to the 
brightest prospect farmers have had for the last 20 years. 
To play your part you need the most up-to-date equipment, 
to increase production and decrease costs. The Fordson, 
Britain’s most popular Tractor, is the ideal method of 
achieving these ends—not only in wartime, but in the years 


to follow. See your Fordson Dealer now. 











FORD ” 
MOTOR COMPANY LiMiTED, DAGENHAM The Fordson Agricultural Tractor. 


mpletely built at Dagenham, Essex 
88 REGENT STREET. w.s 
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FARMING NOTES 


CENSUS RETURNS AND RATIONS—FLAX RESISTS WIREWORM—BARBED WIRE 


HAVE just spent three-quarters of an 
hour filling up the December census 
forms sent out by the Ministry of Agri- 


culture. ‘There are two of them this time. 
One goes back to an <cddrss in the 
rorth where the statistical staff of the 


Ministry are hibernating, and the other to the 
offices of the county war agricultural executive 
committee. It was not the actual filling in of 
the figures that took the time, but the calcula- 
tions of the quantity of wheat, oats, barley, 
hay and so on which remains on the farm. 
Then for some obscure reason an inquisitive 
Civil Servant wants to know how many of this 
vear’s ewe lambs have gone to the ram, and 
several other refinements of information. Most 
farmers are busy people these days, and unless 
there is obviously a good reason for givirg 
accurate information in detail I am afraid 
many make a guess which they consider good 
enough. 

But this time it is important to the indivi- 
dual farmer that he should make an accurate 
return of the numbers of livestock on the farm, 
or at any rate not understate them. These 
December returns are being taken as the basis 
of the rationing scheme for animal feeding- 
stuffs, and it will make a big difference in the 
cake allocation whether a man returns twenty 
heifers in-calf or twenty-three. Unless I am 
mistaken, the returns of pigs and poultry are 
not so vital, because the ration for them is to 
be one-third of the quantity of feeding-stuffs 
estimated to be required for the head of pigs 
and poultry the farmer returned in June, 1929, 
before anyone, except Professor Scott Watson, 
had started talking about the necessity for 
cutting down pigs and poultry in war-time. 

Actually, so far as I can judge, the reduc- 
tion in numbers so far has not been anything 
like two-thirds. On a few farms the numbers 
have increased and on most there has been some 


small reduction. Where the cut has been made 
is on the specialist poultry farms. ‘There must 
be thousands of men who have lost their liveli- 
hood because they could not get enough 
feeding-stuffs to make it worth while remaining 
in business. War-time conditions have hit 
them hard. Fortunately, many of them have 
been able to find jobs in general agriculture, 
where their experience is not altogether wasted. 
I know of two poultry-men who are now tractor 
drivers and, they tell me, enjoying the change. 
The tractors do not have to be given a feed 
and shut up on Sunday evenings, and the 
ex-poultry-men very much eppreciate their 
frce week-ends. 
* * * 


The tractors are still busy ploughing in 
my part of the country. There is more work 
ahead of them now that the nation requires 
an extra acreage brought under the plough in 
addition to the area generally expected. There 
should not be much difficulty in getting the 
extra cropping that is wanted. It will be 
chiefly oats and barley planted in the spring. 
Both these crops answer well for feeding to 
livestock or for direct human consumption. 
Wireworm will no doubt be a trouble on some 
of the better land that is coming out of grass, 
but after quite satisfactory experience on most 
farms last season this risk will not deter many 
farmers from growing corn on the new land 
if that suits the needs of the farm. By sending 
samples of the soil, it is possible now to 
get a wireworm count made at one of the 
colleges or agricultural departments of the 
universities and be assured about the serious- 
of the risk. 

Flax is one crop which is immune to 
wireworm, and if there happens to be a flax 
factory in the neighbourhood this is a good crop 
to grow on soil that shows a heavy infestation 


ness 


with wireworm. I am told that the Kent 
farmers who grew flax this year are well satisfied 
with the return they got under the contract, and 
that the Ministry of Supply do not expect much 
difficulty in getting the full 40,000 acres they 
want under flax in 1941. 


* * *& 


Is it really necessary for the Army to have 
all the barbed wire that is produced in the 
country ? The need was understandable in 
the summer, when defence works had to be 
erected in a great hurry, but the ban on the 
ordinary use of barbed wire still remains, and, 
try as he will, the farmer cannot buy any. In 
some cases his need is urgent. A big field 
often has to be divided to allow one half to 
be stocked while the other part is ploughed. 
Ditches now being cleaned out under the 
Government scheme have to be protected from 
cattle with a couple of strands of barbed wire, 
or else the labour will be in vain and the ditch 
trodden down in the course of a few months. 
Plain wire can still be obtained, but a top strand 
of barbed wire is needed to make a good stock 
fence. Some spare barbed wire could be found 
for a time on most farms to do small jobs, 
but now that new supplies have been unobtain- 
able for several weeks these odd supplies have 
mostly gone, and there is a great cry for the 
release of new wire. This is a matter into which 
the Ministry of Agriculture should look. There 
must be a limit to the War Office needs, and 
some barbed wire could surely be spared, even 
if it must be doled out in small lots on the 
certificate of the war agricultural committees. 
To-day has been a red-letter day in my farming 
life. I have received six rolls of rabbit netting 
which was ordered eight weeks ago. Several 
applications and a sheaf of certificates and 
authorisations have produced the goods. 

CINCINNATUS. 





> TEMPLEWOOD 
ENGINEERING Co., Ltd., 
TRADING ESTATE 


SLOUGH - BUCKS 


Telephone : 
SLOUGH 22224 


The high nutrit-ve value of summer pasture grass 
is unquestioned. Hithertothe only winter equiva- 
lent kas been concentrate or cattle cake 

expensive in normal times, pract'cally impcssible 


to obtain to-day. 


The complete solution of winter 


feeding problems lies in dried grass, which not 
only retains in a natural state the full qualities 
of fresh grass, but is simple and inexpensive to 


produce. 


Numerous Officialtests have shown that 


it will completely replace concentrates. It is 
most easily and cheaply made in “* KALOROIL”’ 


Grass Dryers. 


W.th yearly outputs ranging be- 


iween 50 to 400 tons, they pay for themselves in 


under a 


year. 


Write for details we will 


be glad to advise you on your individual needs. 


GRASS 
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YOUR GRASSLAND 
s growing less. . 


,OOK AFTER IT! 





jrass still takes up more land than all other 
srops put together. It brings in more cash in 
the form of beef and mutton, milk and wool. 
it is the cheapest and best food for stock 
whether grazed fresh in summer or made into 
hay, silage or dried grass for winter feeding. 
Before the war about 60% of the total nutrients 
required by our livestock came from British 
grassland. Now grassland must do better still. 
We cannot import anything like the amount of 
cattle food we need, and not all the surplus 
from our arable land can repair the deficiency. 
Only grassland can fill the gap. 

Grassland can supply not only hay and grazing 
but a considerable part of the concentrates as 
well. With good management and manuring 
there is no reason why many farms should not 
be made entirely self-supporting on the produce 


of grassland alone. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 














Hordes of these 
ravenous vermin 
have come in from 
the fields to loot 
stacks, food stores 
and granaries. 
Every grain of our 
hard-won _ harvest 
is needed today, so 
to save this precious food a nation-wide war 
has been declared on Rats. Everybody is joining 
in—mill and warehouse owners, retailers, the 
general public—everyone’s hand is against them. 


You, too, are urged to redouble your efforts to 
stamp out the pests . . . more and still more baits 
and traps... relentless and organised rat hunts... 


Start today determined to clear your premises. 
And as far as lies in your power make your food 
stores and your bins rat-proof. Don’t let one 
escape—for they breed at an incredible rate. 


From today, then, the fight is on ! 


Ask your County War 
Agricultural . Executive 
Committee for the 
special Leaflet on the 
Destruction and Preven- 
tion of Rats. If you need 
expert advice, don’t 
hesitate to apply to your 
Committee; they are 
eager to help. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER 





LONDON 
ALMOND’S HOTEL. 
Clifiord Street, W.1 
BAILEY’S HOTEL. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
BASIL STREET HOTEL. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 
BERKELEY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
BROWN’S HOTEL. 
Dover Street, W.1. 


CADOGAN HOTEL. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1 


CARLTON HOTEL. 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

CAVENDISH HOTEL. 

Jermyn Street, W.1. 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 

Brook Street, W.1. 
CONNAUGHT HOTEL. 

Carlos Place, W.1. 
DORCHESTER HOTEL. 

Park Lane, W.1. 

GORING HOTEL. 

Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 

GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 
Paddington. 

GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
GROSVENOR HOUSE. 

Park Lane, W.1. 

HOWARD HOTEL. c 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
LANGHAM HOTEL. 

Portland Place, W.1. 

PARK LANE HOTEL. 
Piccadilly. W.1. 


PICCADILLY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


RITZ HOTEL. 

Piccadilly, W.1 

SAVOY HOTEL. 

Strand, W.C.2. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 

WASHINGTON HOTEL. 


Curzon Street, W.1. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD. 


Swan Horev. 
BLETSOE. 


Tue Fatcon Inn. 


EATON SOCON. 
Ye O_p& Wuite Horse. 


BERKSHIRE 
ABINGDON. 


CROWN ANv THISTLE HOTEL. 


ASCOT. 


Berystepe Hore. 


BRAY-ON-THAMES. 
Tue Hinn’s Heap Horev. 


READING. 
Grorce Hore. 


INNING. 
Waite Hart Hore, 


WINDSOR. 
Tue “ Wuite Hart,” WINDsoR 
Lrp. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CAMBRIDGE. 


University Arms Horet. 


WHITTLESFORD. 
Rep Lion Hore. 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER. 
Grosvenor Horet, Eastgate 
Street. 
HOYLAKE. 


Royat Hore. 


CORNWALL 


BUDE. 
Tue Grenvitte Horet (Bupe) 
Lrp. 
FALMOUTH. 
Fatmoutn Hore .. 
HELFORD PASSAGE 
(near Falmouth). 
Tue Ferry Boat Inn. 


POLPERRO, LOOE. 


Noucuts & Crosses INN. 


Cornwall 
ST. IVES. 
TREGENNA CASTLE Hore-. 
ST. MAWES. 
SHIP AND CASTLI 


TINTAGEL. 


KinG ArtuuR's CastLe Hore. 


continued 


HorTec, 


CUMBERLAND 
CARLISLE 


CROWN AND Mitre Hore. 
GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
ULLswaTeR Hore. 
KESWICK (English Lakes). 
Royat Oak Hore. 
LOWESWATER. 


Scare Hitt Hore. 


DEVONSHIRE 
BANTHAM (near Kingsbridge.) 


Tue Stoop Inn. 
BARNSTAPLE. 

IMPERIAL HorTeL. 
BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
CHERRY TREES. 

BIGBURY BAY. 

BurGuH IsLtanp HorTe.. 
BOVEY TRACEY. 
Bienneim Guest Howser, 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
RosEMULLION HOTEL. 
CULLOMPTON. 
CuLLompton Hore. 
DARTMOUTH. 

RavceiGn HorTec. 

Srrete, Manor House Hore. 


TER. 
RovuGcemonr Hore. 


Quay HoreL. 

HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. 
Moortanp Horec, 
PINCH\FORD FARM. 

HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Hoops Inn. 

KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 
RIvERSEA Private Horev. 
Phone 32 Kingswear. 


LEE. 
Lee Bay Hore. 
LIFTON. 
[HE ARUNDELL ARMS. 
LYNTON. 
Royat CastLe HOorTe.. 
MODBURY (S. DEVON). 
Mopsury InN Hore, 
NORTH BOVEY 
(near Moretonhampstead). 
Manor House Hore. 
NORTHAM—Westward Ho! 
CLEVELANDS HOorTe-L. 
PAIGNTON. 
Repcuirre Hore-. 
SEATON (S. DEVON). 
CHATEAU TRIANON. 
SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
[He Rounp House Hote. 
SIDMOUTH. 
FoRTFIELD HOTEL. 
KNowLe Horet, Lp. 
Victoria Hore.. 
CepaR SHADE Hore. 
TORQUAY. 
Dean-Priok Horet, St. Marks 
Road. | 
Granp Hore. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LIvERMEAD Hows! 
Patace HOTEL. 
Torsay Horezs, Lrp., TorBay 
Roan. 
WOOLACOMBE BAY(N.DEVON). 
Woo.acomBeE Bay HOTEL. 
YELVER 


TON. 
Moorianp Links HOTEL. 


Horec, 


DORSETSHIRE 
CHARMOUTH. 


Tue Court. 


Coomspe House Hore. 


SHERBORNE. 


Dicey Hore-. 


STUDLAND BAY 
Knott House Hore. 


DURHAM 


D 
Royat County Hore, 


ESSEX 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


Breacu Hore., 


Hampshire—continued. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
BRANKSOME Tower HOTEL. 
Canrorp Cuirrs Hore . 
CaRLTON Hore. 
Granp Hore, 
Hicucuirre Hore. 
Nowrork Hore. 
Tue White HERMITAGE 
Front). 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 
THe Haven Hore. 
LIPHOOK. 
Koyvat Ancnor Horet, 
LYNDHURST. 
Crown Horte.. 
NEW MILTON. 
GRAND Marine Horet, 
BarRTON-ON-SEA. 
ODIHAM. 
GeorGce Hore. 
SOUTHSEA. 
SANDRINGHAM HOTEL. 
STONEY CROSS 
(near Lyndhurst). 

Compton ARMs Hore -. 

CHESTER. 


Royat Horev. 


(Pier 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


RD. 
Hop Pore Hore. 


| ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 


Mount Craic Horet. 
ROSS-ON-WYE. 
Roya. Hote. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BUSHEY. 

Busuey Hatt Hore. 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
BRIDGWATER Arms HOTEL. 
ROYSTON. 

Banyers Hore. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 


Guessen’s Court Hore. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


GEORGE HOTEL. 


GOLDEN Lion Hote . 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


SHANKLIN Towers HOore.. 


KENT 
DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay), 
THe GRANVILLE Hore -. 
FOLKESTONE. 


BurRLINGTON HOTEL. 


HYTHE. 
THe HorTer ImpPertia. 
IGHTHAM. 


Town Houser. 


| SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. 


THe AmuerRST ARMs Hore . 

E WELLS. 
WELLINGTON HOTEL. 
WESTE. 


Kinc’s Arms HOore.. 


LANCASHIRE 
SOUTHPORT. 


Victoria Hore. 


E 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


| Granp Hore. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
GRANTHAM. 


ANGEL AND Roya Hore. 
Georce Hore. 
HOLBEACH. 


CHeQuers Hore. 
Ci 5 
Waite Hart Hore. 


STAMFORD 
GeorGE HOTEL. 


MONMOUTH 
LLANGIBBY. 


| Court BLEeppyn. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GLOUCESTER. 


New County Hore, Southgate 
Street. 

TEWKESBURY. 

Roya. Hor Pore Hore. 


HAMPSHIRE 
BROCKENHURST. 


Forest ParK Horet. 


NORFOLK 


BLAKENEY. 

BLAKENEY HOTEL. 

CROMER. 

Granp Hote. 

HUNSTANTON. 

Le StrRANGE Arms GoLr Links 
Hore. 

GotpeNn Lion Hore. 


FOTHERINGHAY. 

Manor Farm Country Hote. 
KETTERING. 

GeorGE HOTEL. 
PETERBOROUGH. 


ANGEL HOTEL. 
Butt Hore. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


NR. RETFORD. 
Barnby Moor. Ye Otpe Bet 
HoTEL. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


}MINSTER LOVELL. 


THe Otp Swan. 
OXFORD. 


RANDOLPH HOTEL. 


SHROPSHIRE 


CHURCH STRETTON. 
THe Horev. 


SOMERSET 
ALLERFORD, MINEHEAD 


Hotnicote House Hore. 

BATH. 

LanspowNn GRovE HOTEL. 

Lanspown Hortet, 
BrockHam Enp. 

EXFORD (near Minehead). 

Crown HOorteL. 

HOLFORD. 

ALFOXTON Park Hore (closed 
during the war). 
NEHEAD. 

Bracu Hore. 

HorTet METROPOLE. 

TAUNTON. 


CastLe HOTEL. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ECCLESHALL (near). 


BisHors OrFLeEY MANor, Guest 
House. 


UTTOXETER. 
Wuite Hart Hore. 


SUFFOLK 


ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
Wuirter Lion Hore. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 
BARTON MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds). 
Tue Butt Inn. 


Granvp Hore. 


SURREY 
CHURT (near Farnham.) 


FrensHamM Ponp Hote. 
GODAI MING. 

Tue Wake Hore. 
GU'LDFORD (near). 

New ianns Corsre« Hore. 
hASLEMERE. 

GEORGIAN HOTEL. 


KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 


Kincswoop Park Guest Hovuss. | 


PEASLAKE (near Guildford), 


Hurtwoop Hore. 
SANDERSTEAD. 
Setspon Park HorEeL. 
OaTLANDS Park HOTEL. 


DON. 
SoutHpown Hatt Hote. 


SUSSEX 


‘BRIGHTON. 


Norroik Hore. 

Otp Sup Hore. 
BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
Ocean HOTEL. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PosstnGworRTH Park Hore., 
CROWBOROUGH. 

Crest Horter. Tel. 394. 
Tue Beacon Hote. 
EASTBOURNE. 
ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
BuRLINGTON Hore. 
Park Gates Hore. 


Qveen’s Horet. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ; Sussex—continued. 


HOVE. 

New Imperrat Hore. 
Prince’s Horev. 

Duptey Hore. 

KIRDFORD, BILLINGSHURST. 


Fitittams (Guest House.) 


LEWES. 

Wuite Hart Hore. 
PETWORTH. 

Swan Hore. 
ROTTINGDEAN. 

Tupor CLose Hore. 

ST. LEONARDS. 

Roya Victorta Hors-. 
Sussex Hore. 

WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 


Tue Roesuck Hore. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
BIRMINGHAM. 
New Granp Hote. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Tue WitttaAmM anp Mary Hore . 


WESTMORLAND 
AMBLESID 


E. 
THe Qveen’s HorTe.. 


GRASMERE 


PRINCE OF Waves Lake Hore, 


LANGDALE CHasE HOTEL. 
Ricc’s Crown Hore. 


WILTSHIRE 


EAST EVERLEIGH, 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Tue Crown Hore. 

SALISBURY. 

Otp GeorGE Hore. 

County Hore. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BROADWAY. 


Dormy Guest House. 
(Broadway Golf Club.) 
Tue Lycon Arms. 
DROITWICH SPA. 
Raven Hore .. 


YORKSHIRE 
BOROUGHSRIDGE. 


HREE ARROWS HOTEL. 


CATTERICK BRIDGE. 
Tue BripGe House Hore. 
ILK LEY. 
Tue MippLeton Hore. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Royat Hore. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 
(near Harrogate ). 


Rep Lion Inn. 

YORK. | 

Younc’s Hotrt, HicnH Peter- 
GATE. 


IRELAND (EIRE) 
ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 


FALLS Hore.. 

LOCGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 
HoLtysrook House Hore . 
LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

Spa Hotev. 

WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
Bay View Hore. 

ButTLer Arms Hote. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Royat Hore. 
BELFAST. 
GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 


PORTRUSH. 


SEABANK HorTeL. 





SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


RD. 
Curtrait Horte.. 
LOCH AWE. 
Locn Awe Hore. 


TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 


| Western Istes Hore. 


Scotland—continued. 


FIFESHIRE 
ST. ANDREWS. 


Tue Granp Hore . 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 


5 
CARRBRIDGE HOTEL. 


8. 
CALEDONIAN HoTEeEL. 
ONICH. 


CreaG-Duvu Hore. 


PortrREE Horte.. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 


Tor-na-Cortte Hore. 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 


ATHOLL ARMS Hote. 


GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles). 


CastLe Hore. 
Telephone : Muckhart 27. 


WINDsOR RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John Street. 


ROSS-SHIRE 


Spa Hore. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 
SCOURIE. 


Hore Scourie. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 
STR. 


R. 
AuLp Ktnoc’s Ars. 


WALES 


Tyn-y-CorepD Horet. 
DOLGELLEY. 

GotpeNn Lion Royat Horev. 
Tue Hanp Hore. 


SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 


St. Bripes Hore. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 





CEYLON 
COLOMBO. 


GALLE Face Hore . 


KANDY. 


Queen’s Hore. 


JAPAN 
KOBE 


Or1reNnTAL Hote. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


KENYA COLONY (THIKA). 
Bive Posts Hore. 
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